I'll wait until 



you have 



this pent'' 




ALREADY his fingers have known the feel of its cool barrel. 
X X. His eyes have appraised the lustrous gleam and the clip- 
per lines of the new Parker "51". Perhaps a trial has proven to 
him the smooth, velvet glide of its "torpedo" point, which 
starts with hair-trigger speed. 

Like thousands of eager Americans, his heart is set on this 
pen alone. 

But we must state that there will not be enough "51's" to 
go around this year. Government orders have curtailed rf//pcn 
production. In addition, Parker voluntarily restricted its own 
output of fine pens even before Pearl Harbor. 

For months our engineers and craftsmen have been turning 
their rare skill — developed through the creation of the Parker 
"51" — to vital war assignments. Increasing quantities of such 
precision military devices as fuzes, primers and detonator caps 
carry our answer to the enemies of a free America. 

This is one reason why we have never been able to supply 
new Parker "51" pens to all who want them . . . and why those 



we can produce today must be rationed among our dealers. 

If your wartime work calls for a new pen — if you are writing 
letters of splendid encouragement to some spunky lad in the 
armed service— then make a reservation for a Parker "51" at 
your dealer's. (Yes, you may have to wait!) 

Yet, we feel sure you'll find possible delay worthwhile once 
you've handled the brilliant "51". Especially so, when you 
realize that this is the only pen capable of using the magic new 
Parker "51" ink. /; dries as you write! You need no blotter. 
Naturally, the Parker "51" can be used with any ink, if you so 
desire — but you won't "so desire." 

Colors most available are Black, Blue-Cedar, Dove Gray. 
$12.50 and $15.00. Pencils to match, $5.00 and $7.50. World- 
famous Parker Vacumatic pens, $8.75. Pencils, $ 100. 

^ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! Parkers Bliu Diamr,nd m the 
pen is our contract unconditionally guaranteeing^ service for the owner's life, without 
cost other than 33i charge for postage, insurance, and handling, if pen is not inten- 
tionally damaged and is returned complete to: 

The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada 



Parker "51 
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DESOTO WAR PRODUCTIOS includes the pre- 
cision buileiing of airplane wing sections — bomber 
fuselage nose and center sections — vital assemblies 
for Bofors anti-aircraft guns and General Sherman 
Tanks — and a wide variety of special manufacturing 
services to a large portion of American war industry. 



DESOTO DEALERS throughout America remain 
strongly at their posts of service, maintaining the 
De Soto products of peace with essential parts and 



This li-.'h. haJl-. r,Ji/!. J hr j'l 
tions, rvturns iut<h I'j iii 1 u» 



\> —The Marauder " 



rufl (in- hi J raid 'ni Sjzi iit,tjIU' 
tj,jxe. — Itiu-rfiutt'inai .Stui I'hrjI'j. 



It's a beautiful anti powerful all metal 
monoplane, and some of the world's keenest 
pilots are its masters. 

At Midway and in the Aleutians, these 
Marauders carried tori>edoes; at Soputa, 
they dropped parachute liomhs; at Buna 
"they flew low and fast, their guns blazing." 

With its heavy armor and tremendous fire 
power, the B-26 can take mighty good care 
of itself. Seldom does it need fighter escort. 
It's a fighter on its own account. It's big and 
powerful and faster than most ships the 
enemy can send against it. 

Yes, DeSoto helps to build these B-26 
Marauders. DeSoto makes the big fuselage 
and nose sections on long assembly lines. 



manned by many of the same craftsmen 
who made fine cars for you every day in 
peacetime. 

When De Soto delivers these nose and 
fuselage sections, it means that wiring, 
sound proofing, trim, tubing, functional 
mechanisms, most of the instruments and 
all of the controls are in their proper place. 

De Soto takes pride in the fame of these 
B-26 Marauders as reports from the battle 
fronts tell of their terrific striking power, 
their fleetness, maneuverability, and success. 

DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

WAR BONDS 
Th*y ore Your Personal InvMtmont In Victory. 

Th J. o O n o 
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with the Postman 



THI GIRLi Still no letters! You'd think he'd at least 
write and tctl mc when he's coming back! 

USt Sorry, my dear... but you may as well know— 
you'll never capture his heart 'tii you've learned the 
secret of bathing body odur away, the /tmimne way! 

THE GIRL: The fmxninc way? Hmph' TTiat sluhJs good, 
but I thoui^t a soap that removes b(x!y odor effectively 
luJ to have that strong, "mannish" smell! 

USi Not this one, darling.. .here's a truly gentle, truly 
feminine soap that leaves you alluringly scented. . .and 
daily use will actually scop all body txlorl Go ahead 
and try it... 




THI GIRLt Gracious! He never used to play tennis like this! 
Docs Cashmere Bouquet guarantee such results a<ry time? 

USi Your own loveliness is your guarantee, dear girl . . . 
Cashmere Bouquet just insures the perfection of tender momcnis 
by guarding your daintiness! 

THI GIRLi Thank you sir! Just for that I'll tell you a secret... 
we're going to be married! 

USt Marvelous' And here's a secret for y*n4...the way to keep 
him IS the way you got him — stay sweet as you are with 
Cashmere Bouquet Soapl 




^ Cashmere BouQuet 



LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



SAN FRANCISCO 

Sirs: 

My thanks for your swell essay on 
San Francisco in the July 12 Issuf. It 
help<'<i the homesickness that f, like all 
San Franciscans, have when away from 
home. 

One thing, however, that would 
make all us wandert^ra very happy 
would 1m' a glimpse of goorl old San 
Francisco foK: 1 think we love it almost 
more than anything else. 

CPL. D. D'ALESSAN'DHO 
Camp Murphy, Fla. 




• For Reader D'Alessandro some San 
Francisco fog in the picture above. 
-ED. 

Sirs: 

Nostalgia, thy name is San Kranciscol 
CAI'T.\IN KEITH A. FITCH 
Pn'sciue Isle, Me. 

Sirs: 

Can't you just hear collective Los 
AuKeles slirlek: "I've bei*n robbed!" 

HI SIHLKY 

Nuevo, Calif. 
Sirs: 

During the time I was in San Fran- 
cisco the hospitality and Kenernslty of 
its citizens loward servicemen was 
marvelous. I will always think of San 
Francisco as Muk the U-st "service" 
cily ill tin* couinry. 

J. STl ART NICHOLS, R.T.l/C 
V. S. Navy 
Norfolk, Va. 

EMPTY STOCKYARD 

Sirs: 

The I'lcture of the We^-k for July 12 
sliuwidK the empty ChicaKO stockyards 
is just U»f% bunk. 

Tills Is a plctun' of a section of the 
yards when' there an* never many cat- 
tle iK-nned except in times of very hea*'y 
receipts and this pictun- was taken on 
a Sumlay or holiday as is pi-rfeclly evi- 
dent by the alienee of sellers, buyers 
or yards workers. 

PHYLLIS W. BUDD 

CbicaBo. 111. 

• LlFK's picture of theempty Chicago 
stfK'kyanl> wiis taken on Fridiiy, July 
2, when only GUI cattle were traded 
c<»mpared to a nortnnl Friday of 2,(MM). 
Total cattle run for week ending July 
3 was 32.(iOi> compared with normal 
weekly run of 80,000. That cattle are 
penned in the area shown only in time 
of very heavy receipts h untrue. — KD. 

Sirs: 

In the range sections of the North- 
west, where ca.ttle are produced and 
sliipiM'd for distribution among f4'«'<iers 
in the <.'orn Helt. who fatli'n and later 
market them as beef, then* an* mort( 
cattle at the present tlmi- than at any 
period sinc<« the droughts of 1034 and 
1036. 

It seems very o\idont that there is 
not now. and that there »ill not be for 
some time to come, if ever, such an 
acute shortage of meal and meat pro- 
ducts as your photograph of the empty 
stockyards implies. 

II is surely your policy to stay clos»; 
to the facts on all ((uestlons, and it 
seems as though in tlie matter in ques- 
tion some real alarm might be caused. 

MARK A. HERRING 
South St. Paul. Minn. 

• Ueu<ler Herring forget* that cattle 
on the range are not cattle in the feed 



lot or the stockyard and that there is 
many a price wrangle along the uiiy. 
-ED. 

GERMAN PRISON CAMP 

Sirs: 

THIS OKGANIZATION PRi>- 
TE.STS HEARTLESSNESS AND IN- 
ACCl'RACY OK LIKE MAGAZINE 
IN I'l ULLSUlNG ARTICLE "IN A 
GERMAN PRISON CAMP" BV 
CONSTANTIN JOFFE JULY 12, 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF 
CONQLERED roi NTRIES SUcfl 
AS FRANC E CANNOT HE USED AS 
EXAMPLE OK GERMAN TREAT- 
MENT OF AMERICAN AND IIUI- 
Tisn PRISONERS WHOSE ( OI X- 
TRIES ARE UNCONQUERED. 

MRS. STUART C. WELCH 
Co-chairman 
ParwlB for Prlnonera of War 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

• Mr.JofFewaacarefultostatelliat he 
described only the treatment which Ik 
and his compatriots received in 
and could ni>t report on present trcjit- 
ment of .\mericfln prisoners in (ht- 
many.— ED. 

Sirs: 

I liavc just Onishwl reaflini; >niii' 
story telllnx atmul treatment of lu i-on 
ers of war in (iermany. I'm for 
every Nad and Jap that we capture. 

S. M. SUCKNO 

Newark, X. J. 

"THIS IS THE ARMY" 

Sirs: 

I have Just niiishitl lcM>king a1 >r>ii: 
wonderful big plctun' of the lllming <•: 
This Is The Arwu in your July 12 i-mh 
It giv<« a clt>ar insight into all the mni 
pleK tfKrhnicalities of mo \ie- malting. I 
notice<l tliat your picture shows a ' lu- 




FINALE BACKDROP 

tain t}etiind the soldiers masstnl on tlw 
stage, A few s4'Conds after your picture 
was taken that curtain was pulled up. 
rtn-ealing. as shown in the enclosed |>lc- 
ture. the I'ncli' Sam and eagle t lint 
formed the backdrop for the last half- 
mlnutc of the finale. 

RENEE GREENE 

Warner Bros. 
New York. N. Y. 

"YOUNG BRITAIN" 

sirs: 

Thanks for tliat outstanding article 
by Barbara Ward on "Young Itrltaln" 
in the July 12 Issue. Surely, tliia inovi»- 
ment to form discussion groups among 
soldiers, reported in this article, must 
and should spread to our own armed 
forces. 

RICHARD S. HASSAN 
Princeton, Texas 

Sirs: 

The Information Branch of Cim-ral 
Osbomes SpiK'lal St-rvlcc Division Is 
doing something quii<^ similar to the 
work of Britain's Army Bureau of l ur- 
rent AITairs In promoting liiMii-vUms 
among soldiers. Included In the train- 
ing schedule of units l>oth here and 
overseas is a period called ' »( i> iiimlon. 
Current Phase." Tliis is usually led by a 
platoon leader and In many cases ihf-n' 
is a period for discussion. I nfnniiatlcin 
and background material Is supplied by 
the Spi^ciai Service Dirislon' through 
newsmaps, moWes and radio. Our men 



THI SOAP WITH THI FR/%«R«WCE MEN LOVE 
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Your now comes 

3 different Ways 







ou Will see rrem rn 



OBLONG TINS 



OU Will see rrem in 



ROUND 




ou Will see rrem in 



CLASS JARS 




^ To make the Prem gio 

i* 'ROUND 



SUGAR-CURED UtC WuJwu o/ 

Swig's pAemium Ham. 



Your first duty to your Country 

BUY WAR BONDS 



'J/jeyz-e a// PR^/H, t^e sugat-cufec^ meat 
Qu/'c^, c/e//ciot(S, ready-to-e^f- 
Packec/ 3 i^3/s to meet the c/ema/7i/ 
Vifterenf containers Sift t/?e same ^ooc/ Srani 
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Rest— Then Work Yourjiest! 



Make the most of tonight's relaxation— in Reliance 
Universal Pajamas! Men prefer these famous extra- 
comfort garments, now that sleep is more vital than 
ever. Reliance-made pajamas are noted for real com- 
fort and finest quality long-vt^earing fabrics. In attrac- 
tive styles and colors. Sold at popular prices in 
good stores everywhere. 



Reliance manufacturing Company < 

212 W. Monroe SI — Chicago, III. 1 
New York ORice: 200 Fifth Avo. 

MAKERS OF Big Yani U"ori Clolhhig 
Ayu-oM Shirts • So-Tart Shorts « Penrofi Stiirts 
tLnscnada Sliirts and Slacks 
Kay Vljitney and Happy Home Froths 
ParacbHttsJor Men and Materiel 



LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 

(continued) 

are cinc(iiiraK<'(l by their Army lo talk 
and think abt>ut thr war's pruKn'&s. 

LTKUT. JAMES L. C.KIKFITH 
I^cxinKton. Va. 

NAMES FOR HORSEMEAT 

Sirs: 

In roBponm to E. H. Lawton's re- 
quest (LIFE, T>>1t*TS column. July 12) 
formort^a)>|>ealInK names for horsemeat, 
let him choos*i from IIh-w: 

Filly (Ally cutlets, roast filly); 

Staltion (stallion steak, roattt rack of 
Ktalllot)) ; 

Hobhyham (bobbyham steak, hobby- 
ham sandwich) or th^^ Army term: 
Sadsakanagi. 

PVT. ALAX F. ASHEK 
Camp Wotters. Texas 

Sirs: 

In Norman Englanfl the bea.stri in th<^ 
field were called by the Saxon names of 
ox anfl pifc and sheep. But when their 
fle«h apix'ared ijimn the table it was 
Kreeletl by the Fn-nch nanH«: lioeuf. 
Pore and Mouton. Let us exten<l the 
system to horsemeat and dub It "('Ih*- 
val." riieval Steak. Koast Cheval 
sounds (|u»«T but give it time. 

E. W. noYER 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Sirs: 

Here are several t<'mpl hi»r names, any 
of which could be proudly used hy the 
leading hotels, and wliich ci-rtalnly 
should tempt thi> most ticklish palates: 

Centaur Steaks 

Fillet of Pe^a-fus 

Crown Roast of Percherou 

Pi>t Roast of Withers 

Kraisixl Fetlocks 

M IL.MA SOMMEKEH 
St. lx)uis. Mo. 

ROY ROGERS 

sirs 

The piclun^ of Roy Rogers on the 
July 12 cover distinctly shows him 
lianging on for all he is worth to the 




ALTliY HIDES 



li AN"I>S' 



horn of the safldle. Also, liis Uus are not 
usi'd to steady himself. Compare this 
with <iene Aulry's style of riding. 

WALLACE OEHSEN. A.S. 
San Diego. Calif. 

Sirs: 

In your article. "King of the Cow- 
boys." you state: "lioy and Arh-ne 
have an adople<l daughter named 
Cheryl Darlene. Although she is not yet 
•1, she has her talents. Whenever slie 
hears the name 'liene .\utry' she pun«'s 
her lips, delivers a gentle Itronx cheer. 
Autry himself taught her ttiis trick." 

I have never met Mr. Rogers' little 
adopte<l daughter. Cheryl Darlene. 
Furthermore, if [ had. I have bet-n 
taught better than to go around leach- 
ing the youth of our country such vulgar 
mannerisms. With times as they are to- 
day. I feel there are many things more 
important to teach them than tin; 
Bronx cheer. 

GENE AVTRY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 




i 3 Main \ 
'Deodorant' 

Troubles 

Which Is Yours? 

CREAM GOES GRAINY? 

Now you can end this waste! 
^-"■Ly^l ^'xlora— a new-Iypt\ powerful- 
ly cfTcctive cream— never dries, 
never grains. 



STIFF TO SPREAD? 

Such creams are outmoded for- 
ever by Vodora. Made on a dif- 
ferent principle, Yodora fceU 
like whipped cream. Soft* dell* 
cate, exquisite. 



"ARMPIT PIMPLES?" 

(Due to irrlUtintr chcmlcala) 

^riu don't need to ofiend your 
armpits to avoid offending 
others. Yodora contains no irri- 
tating metallic salt:^ Actually 
soothing. Can be used riglu 
after shaxing. Yudora can't fade 
or rot clothes. 

Frankly, we believe you won't even finish 
your present s-.ipply of deodorant, once 
you try radically difTcrcnt Yodora. So 
much easier to apply! So much lovelier! 
Yet you get powerful protection. Try Yo- 
dora today. In lubes or jars, lOc'. SO*', 
60^. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 



YODORA 

DEODORANT 
CREAM 
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TO MOM 



What is gallantry made of? Blood and sweat and tears ? T&s, and other things too. 

Smiling goodbyes. Cheerful letters. Ears closed to rumor. Lips sealed to 
gossip. An uncomplaining spirit. Waiting. 

That's the gallantry of wives and mothers ... of sweethearts and sisters. 
That's why your soldier is proud of you. That's why he's fighting for you. 

Help him to win. Even your most run-of-thc-day tasks can he done in a way 
that helps. Like buying sheets. It's gallant to deny yourself uew ones if there's 



life left in the old. It's gallant to smile in the face of shortages. 

It's gallant to buy thoughtfully— comparing, comparing until you know you 
have found tlie most value for your money. 

It's gallant to spend care on your possessions to make them last ... to con- 
serve materials for war. 

You mother of a soldier— you wife, sweetheart, sister— keep on being gallant ! 
It's terribly necessary to him tliat you do. 




Pacific Sheets are made on the principle of balance ; all the de- 
sired qiialilics— whiteness, softness, smoothness, strength and 
firmness— arc present in equal degree. Identified by the Pacific 



Facbook label, which tells you clearly the si^e, quality of cotton, 
type of weave, thread count, breaking strength, weiglit, finish, 
and sltrinkage. Made by the makers of Pacific Factag Fabrics. 




PACIFIC PERCAIE- PACIFIC-HE A, VY MUSUN- PACIFIC TRUTH 

Pacific Mills, 214 Church Street, New York 
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SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES . . . 

. . . ROIVLAND EMETT'S CARTOONS 
ARE FAVORITES OF THE ENGLISH 



RABBIT. SIR7" 



Rowljim! Kmett. who drew tlic oart<x>ti.s shownliorofor is c-onsidercd l»y many liritoiis 

^to he just about the funniest man in the wliole world. |jkenther/^j/;i^7/ eartmmisl!; he spe- 
cLilizes in whimsical, ohsciire aberrations in familiar scenes and situations, and like all Uritisli 
liiinior liis work contains that peenliar essence of Britislniess wluch lias always heoii the <le- 
.-■pairof foreigners who have trie<l to iiiulersland it. (Example: The point of Ihe picture Ik-Iou of 
Ira being served outdoors is that the gardener is bnrninp aiitnmn leaves, hence the family, 
I innnd by English respect for government regulation, must move out of tlie house to keep wuriii, 
in aorordance with wartime restrictions liniitiiig each household to one fire at a time.) 

("artonniug is not a full-time job for Kmett. He is also a designer <)f ]>arts for aircraft and 
a liindscape painter of aliility. Some of liis paintings have been exhibited in Loinhm's Royal 
Arademy. His favorite cartooning propt-rtii's are railroads, with which he deals in great variety. 
\\ lu-n aske<l to compose a brief biographical note about himself llie cart<ionisl wrote: " llow- 
I.iimI Kmett is lhirl\'-fiv<>-i.sh ami likc'^ railwax s of the more infre<|uent kiml. He is an author- 
it \ on Waiting Itoom tea. He a.lsu iirntly believes that the Horse will never supplant Steam." 




. . SOME FOOTLIN' NONSENSE ABOUT A Rl C HT- O F- W A V OR SOMETHING . 
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Tune In! CAN YOU TOP THIS — Saturday Night — NBC Network 
8 
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Sky treighfer: the flying Wing at cargo ship 



Flying Boat: Now York to London, on the hour 



Dally local: private plane tor tomorrow's commiifer 



GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO AND RADAR 
WILL GUARD AND GUIDE THEIR FLIGHT 



Every FIvinp: Forlross. Lil>cr;iliir aiiH ConimaiKlo 
in the skies today is equipped with General 
Klcctric radiu. 

Radar — RAdIo Detection And Ranf;inj; — the 
amazing eleelronie developnieTil thai locales distant 
))lane5 and ships despite darkness and fog. is also 
built hy Cfcneral Electric and supplied to our Anm-d 
Forces in every theater of war. 

Tomorrow, transatlantic planes may carry 400 
people. Giant freight ships will cruise from conti- 
nent to continent. Private planes will multiply, and 
you may own one that is an auloiuubilc in the city 



and an airplane in ihe country. Rut whatever the 
size, or range, or tonnage of the airplanes of the 
future. General Electric electronic systems will guard 
and guide iheir flight. Ii\ radio and Radar, planes 
will take off, (ly, and land hiind in any weather. 

General Electric military radio is buill to cope 
with swift changes in altitude, temperature, clinuitc. 
One hour a plane may skim across desert . . . one 
hour push through cold space lO.OOO feet up. Tile 
same engineering skill that makes possible thit 
wartime radio operation will bring you a finer 
General Electric radiopliunograpli after Victory! 



FREE: The fascinating story of electronics and FM 
radio is told in a full-color, ,32-page book. Write 
for "Electronics — a New Science for a New World."' 
to Electroniis Department. General Electric, 
Scheneclad). New ^urk. 

• Thiic in G^Hcrut Etfctrir'g IVOTiLD TODAY ami hear the 
news from the men tefio see il hnpiieii, every evening esee/tt 
tinnflnt/ ut € E. U*. T. over C. H. Sf neltriirk. . . . 0» Siindat/ 
eveninii hear OrnrmI Flrelrir'n Mazda Lamp program otvr y.lt.C 




ELECTRIC 



Ltoder in radio, television^ aod •l$tf£ii)|ic resMrch 



Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 

Katlto. liki* trlevifion. is a proiliirl of rlorlrotiir rc<t'arv\i. Tlii- 
t'hM-Iroiiir lull*-, used in tUv (h'IHt;iI Elcrtric I'M niilio. in es-ieii- 
lially ihe same as cIiNlronir tub*-- ihal niiike television possiM>-. 
(I-K I'liiployres now purrlijse over $1,000,000 in War ttonils weekly. 





Delicious whole grain nourishment.* 
^nd Rice Krispies are so CMU8P 
you'll hear them 
SNAP! CRACKLE! POP! 



Days ciowded with war work— nights, too. Meals 
at all hours. Thank goodness ior Kellogg' s Rice 
Krispies! They're ready instantly with no fuss 
or bother— save time, work, fuel, and other foods. 

And how good to know that such a crunchy, 
delicious fooJ is one of the types recommended 
ior daily use by the new U. S. Wartime Nutri- 
tion Program. 'Rico Krispies are restored to 
whole grain food values in thiamin (Vitamin Bi), 
niacin and iron. 



Serve these tempters with milk or cream — 
and listen to their cheery snap! crackle! pop! 
There's a dish to help make up for scarce protein 
foods and their vitamins! 

Rice Krispies are oven-popped and gently 
toasted. Made mellow rich by Kellogg's ex- 
clusive flavor recipe. Have a package or two 
on hand for instant duty 'round the clock. 

"Bice Krispies" is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Kellogg Company for its oven-popped rice. 

Copr. 1043 br Kritou Cnmpatty 




MADE BY 
KELLOGG'S 
IN 

DATTLE CREEK 
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LIFE'S COVER: As Commander ia 
(liiief of the Western Approaches, 
Admiral Sir Max Kennedy Horton 
hj>, (o a creal extent, heen personally 
responsible for Allied viciories in the 
crucial Battle uf the North Atlantic. 
A former suhmarine commander, he 
titili/rd his vast experience tu anlici- 
palf and thus circumvent U-boat at- 
tn k-i on Allied convoy?. For a close-up 
of Admiral Horton turn to paf;e 72. 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 

The day before the Germans marched into 
Paris, FhiUppc Halsman. who photo- 
graphed the girls in "Kid Clothes" on 
pages 67-71. threw a camera and a tooth- 
brush into a bag and left. Six months later 
he arrived in the U. S. Halsman was born 
in Latvia, is married and has two young 
daughters. He is an accomplished portrait- 
ist, although life's readers know him 
best for his pictures of pretty girls, like 
Rita Hayworth whom he photographed 
as a Conover mode! (LIFE, Jan. 18j. 



The following list, paRc by paKc, shows the source from which each picture in this issue was 
gatLred Where a smgle pafic Ts mdebted lo several sources credit is rc-cordcd picture by picture 
Wttorighr. t<,p ti. and line by line upuraud h dasb^) unless oiherwise specified. 
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FINGERNAIL TEST? j 

V/ 




/Scratch your head and seel If you find 
• signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil-Form- 
ula. Grooms, relieves dryness, removes 
loose dandruff! Two sizes, eOjf and $1.00. 




2 Keeps your hair well combed all day 
• long, and without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 




n Refined LANO 

LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it closely 
resembles the oil of 
the human skin. Wild- 
root Cream-Oil is 
also homogenized for 
uniformity. No wonder 
76 of every 100 users 
in a nation-wide test 
prefer it to the prep- 
arations they had been 
using. Get a bottle to- 
day at your druggists. 



WIIDROOT 
CRCMt-aiL 



<^*Oo«ij tar Kill 
iiKivii airirii i 



WHSRoar CO,, im. 



WitDROOT 

CREAM-OIL 



BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Cop, 



The day my Bill went off to war, he held 
me tight as he kissed me good-bye and he said, 
"So long, little AUie— you're going to be the 
head of our family now!" 

If you knew BiU — well, you'd see why win- 
ning this war is so important to me! I think of 
him every day when I take my place in the 
shop — and all of m)- work so far has passed 
inspection with flying colors! 

And last Saturday, when they handed me my 
first pay envelope, I did something I've been 
thinking about quite a bit, lately . . . ever since 
I read somewhere that "The future belongs 
to those who prepare for it." 

I paid the first premium on some insurance on 
my life — so that little Janie and Bobby will be 
sun of the kind of future that Bill and I have 
in our hearts for them . . . 




Life Insurance Suggestions for the Woman War Worker 




If you're single, without dependents, 
your basic life insurance need is a small 
policy to cover final expenses and burial. 
You may want to supplement this in- 
surance to provide for your old age. 



If you're single and have dependents, 
such as an elderly father or mother, 
chances are you need Ufe insurance for 
their protection — perhaps with an in- 
come for your own retirement later. 



THE 




Perhaps you are married, with children, 
and your husband has gone away to 
war. In that case, have you considered 
that during the war period your own 
need for life insurance may be almost 
as great as your husband's was formerly, 
when he was the family's sole support.' 



If you are married and helping your 
husband with the support of your tumily, 
it is wise for each of you to take out life 
insurance in proportion to your con- 
tribution to the family income. 

Your Prudential representative will 
gladly advise you on any of these plans. 



PRUDENTIAL 

INSUKANICE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

-Mutual Company 
HOME office: Newark, new jersey 



AS A SERVICE to the United States Government 
and to you. Prudential representatives sell War 
Savings Stamps. 
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On the beach four miles from Gela, just aft<T <i iiwn July lU, ail aiiipliibi(tti.s truck crawU Miuail of iufiiutry n.-infur(t'iiK'iit->. .VI left uii Ix'iicii h » jerp u hicli hindi-i] ill night and was 
thruugh a miiie field. The cleared area Ls marked by white Uipe. Behind the truck comes a blown up bv a Teller mine. In the water at left is a lauding boat and at right a bulldozer. 

PICTURES OF SICILY INVASION 




Photographs for LIFE by Robert Landry 



This weekend tlic battle for Sicily is tliree weeks old. In a fort- 
night the Allies ha<l taken four-fifths of the island and were 
pursuing the Italians and Germans northeast toward iles-sina. 
And in even less time than that LIFE IMiotographer Kobert Lan- 
dry {left) had covered the American landing at Gela and returned 
to the L'.S. by plane with his pictures. Fruited on these pages, 
they are the first good picture record of the invasion. 

Landry went to Sicily on a U.S. transport. At 1 -^23 in the morn- 
uig of July 10, the announcement came over the public address 
system that alt members of the Itoat teams slioold assemble at 
their proper stations. It was a dark night with no niiHiu and a high 
sea. Over his shoulders Landry slung a musette hag, two cameras 
wrapped in cellophane and a gas nnisk. Into his shirt pocket he 
slipped two morphine .syringes ami a packet of sulfa drugs. Like 
most of the soldiers with him, he felt sure he would be wounded. 

On the way to the beach, many of the men were seasick. Ahead 
could be seen the A.\is searclihghts trying to i)ick out the landing 
bouts, and behind tlie lights were fires in the hills, kindled by 
the Allied bombers. Two miles from land the formation of land- 
ing boats was caught in tlic searchlights. Machine guns rattled on 
tiie shore. Said the ensign in charge of the boat to the coxswain, 
"Get down or you'll be shot." The coxswain replied, "I don't care 



if I do get shot. I'm going to laud these boys at the right place." 

A short time later the ensign called, "Gel ready, here she 
comes," and tlie boat's hull grate<i on the sand. Down went the 
ramp, and the nu-n jumped into water up to their waists. Crouch- 
ing low, Landry stumbled toward the beaeli, while machuie-gun 
bullets spit over his head. Next to Jiim a soldier yelled, "The 
bastards, they got me in the arm!" 

Most of the men got safely ashore and started on their way in- 
land, liut Landry, who had not yet been able to take any pictures 
because it was a black night, eiecteil to stay near the beach until 
dawn. 

Tliere, while crossuig a clearing, he was almost kille<l when a 
bullet whizzed into the sjmd In front of him. While other men, 
better trained in warfare, ducked into the underbrush, Landry 
dropped to the ground anil crawled away. 

The picture above is one of the first shots he took, right after 
dawn. IJy tlien assault troop reinforcements were landuig and a 
lane had been cleared through the mine fields. Landry wondered 
why more of his group had not been killed uiasmuch as they had 
walked right over the spots where the mines were located. Later he 
walked on into captured Gela where, with his pants stretched by 
salt water, he presented the bedraggled appearance shown at left. 
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JusI as the sun comes up, a bnr^ lands ii few infarilry reiiiforwim'iits on a Ix-ach near Gela. arimnd hy Ihc surf, uliile in center isa little cart that was used in the initiid bindings to curry 
Ijindry i;ui(]ed ;il ^.'M* in tlie niorniiig. waited utider a tree I)aek from tlie I)ejic]i until dawn, fUiall .su|>|(Ii<-s. Af thl:^ point in the invasion, tlie hit' Allic<i transjHirt^ and wiirtihips, carrying 
then returned to take the jm-lures shown liere. At the left a Ix aehed landinf; Uml U rolled t;Lnk> and -if'- m vi ii niilr^ nnl. in^ fi.r rr>i-.t.in< e nc.ir In ;ich lo be cleared up. 




This amphibious truck hit a mine phmtetl right out in water and was put out of action. Kve- ThC ShIpS IIIOVB ill ClOS6r as lr<M>p> already asliore get tlic .situation on the beaches well in 
ning Ix-fore invasion a big slorni to^sctl up waves. Hut al>out midnight tlie M-a.s Ix'gan \o <|uiet hand. In this picture, taken half an hour after dawn, (hey arc U'ss than two nii.'es fn>ni lihore. 
down, aud by uioruiug tite water wa:* much .smoother. Most, wreckcil equipment was sjilvaged. ^Meanwhile troops who have been left on Ihe beaches lo help liundle iiicouiiig equipment liuvo 
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Reinlorcements run along ciIki- uf tk' btneii urur jiiuipiiig from Ihv lauditig hoal. 'Vhvy imvv inn Ij"itt. wliili* lUv tracks at right Wi-rv iiiuik- by a i} 2-tou auiphibious truck which crossed the 
Ik cu w ;iriir.| hy >ij,MiaI flags not Id crofs tlic beach here because a mine field has not. yet been beach early in the uiorning, bill llien liit it hind mine and «as jnil out of action. Sentries arc 
( It .ir' ii. A I' u hundred yards to the right, however, is n cleared road. ,\l K'ft is a b«'iiehcd land- jmsled all ahing tlie shore to a<ivisc incH)ming trtMjps where to go and how to jtnn their units. 




dug l'o.\lii>k's tor themselves lu utsc uf a suddcu :V.\is air mid. Near lhi> beach i'hotogi-aplier MlHSS are dUg OUt by the Kiiginccrs. who pro<l ia the sand witli their bayonets. Actuiilly there 
Laudry sjiw ^i) Itidiaus surrender their machine-gun |k>sIs without otfering any serious opjMisi- were t lnm.-.atiil?. of mines on the iK-uehes of Sicily, mjuic of them planted as close as seven feet 
tiou. Tliey wore neat, cJeaii unifornis and looked like pictures uf the Hume Guard in England. apart. When an engineer finds a mine he digs sand away, IcKfking fur an4)lher mine underneath. 
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Invasion of Sicily (conljnued) 





A column of American infantry wimis 

gntve on its wiiv from Ihe hcju-li {off jnciurc to riijhf) lo (he 
Gela airport {off picture to left). After stiff resistance the 



Amcrican» finally raptured the airport. Before taking this 
picture Ijindry crossed this field under the fire of enemy 
snipers By now, however, the snipers have Ijecn eliminated. 





3- 



An Italian pillbox, ma.lc .>l coturt-lc and ctivcrtrd »itli liani- I^iiidry saw pillh<t\ on his way t'roin the hvacli to (icia. 
Imm>, is attacked with a hand grenade which kills all the Itul- Tliruugh the mine fiehls he was led by an Italian prisoner, 
ians inside. In the hac-kground is smoke from artillery fire. who knew the Sicilijin family of one of the .\merican -stdiliers. 




German bombing raid idasts Aiiie<i shipping in Gela harUir. 

Aincrii iuis have not yet taken tlie airfiehl so tlial fighters 
must hlill come from Malta or Xortli Africa. .\l">ut seven 




A teleptlOtO picture taken across a smalt stream show^ .Vineri- 
can infantrymen, near the r<Mid in the dislancc, working up 
toward a vtrougly defended Italian pillbox ul the lop of the 



hill Infantrymen are advancing in the open because they 
are protected by blind >p«)t in the pilllMix. hi thicket direct- 
ly across the river are concealed a nuniLier of Axis snipers. 



German bomb lands on an apartment hou^e in Gela. The con- 
cussion from the explosion knocked Landry dow n. but he got 
to his feet in time to make this picture. The Nazis were ap< 
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German bointiers have surcpofli^l in grtliii}j llmtii|,'li to (he 
ships iiut jick-jtrk is hcjtvy, and thfir Iniiril»iti^,' iiiait-unitt'. 
In I>ackf,T<iini<I ftic Inm-'port is sninkini,' fmm hit rtn-eivefJ 



liuriiiL,' iin jilljick cjirlier in the ihiv. This is one of the few- 
Axis raids arluidly tn reach AMit^I lihippint;, most of thcrn he- 
ing lurne<] hack hy Allied fighters which providetl an almost 



pi'rferl air umljn-Ila. It was so goud, in fac t, that mo>l uf the 
troops could not umlerstand what )iad hap[>ened to vaunt- 
ed Nazi air force. Every jninulc they expeclcil il to appear. 




parenlly trying to hi 
5(H) iHMinder fell far ; 
Hower. If it weren't 



>ni}> the shipping in 
ihort. Says l,andry, ' 
»o terrible it would 



" " ■ I mm 

the harlM>r. Init this 
"It .spread out like a 
have been pretly," 




After the bombing, Ihe house h,oked hkc this. I^imlry (MMild 
n(»l get near it for Ij minutes after tlit? evplosiun liccause of 
theack-uck, but when he appr(juchc<l it finally, he heard the 



cries of wounded under the wreckage. Other civihans were 
dead on the sircet.s. On top of some debris. Hi feet from 
the ground, lia<l been blown the muiigicd ciircuss of u liorsc 
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Invasion of Sicily 
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U. S. ARTILLERY AND NAVY 
GUNS BLAST GERMAN TANKS 



This is one of the great piclurt-.s of tlie war. Token 
from t!ic roof of a toiicnu'iit house in (icia, it shows 
a tank Imllle in progress on tlie plain diret ily behind 
the town, 

American Rangers and the 1st Infantry Division 
under Major (Icneral Terry Allen captured Gela ou 
July 10, the first thty of the invasion. IJut they did 
not liave much equipment with them, some of it hav- 
ing gone to tiie bottom in the elioppy water and some 
of it not having arrived yet. liy tlie morning of July 
] 1 most of the antitank guns and the cannons were 
still on the siiips. Ashore and ready to fight were some 
40 artillery i)ieees and 1^ antitank weapons. 



In midmomuig the Gerumns and Italians attacked 
Gela with more than 100 tanks. For twelve long hours 
the Americans were fttrced to battle with their backs 
against the Mediterranean, trying to save their beach- 
head. At the height of the enemy attack German tanks 
were within a scant mile of 1st Division hea<l(iuart- 
ers ou both the east and west, and there was no place 
for the Americans to retreat but into the sea. After 
breakuig through the American units, the German 
tanks and mortars began shelling the beach itself, 
where supply troops were sweating to gel ammuni- 
tion, antitank gims and tanks safely ashore. Mean- 
while the Germans threw wave after wave of planes 
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aguiiLst the tmnsport^i, lying a few inilt's off llie iH-acli. 

Said a veteran American ofliecr al><>nt his lroo|>s, 
"They gave tlie greatest exliiliititin of thseipUne and 
gut!» our Army has ever I>een eulled ui«hi to make.*' 
When in severe figJiting men were kiHed in-hind an 
autitunk gun, tlie company commander took over. 
AVhen he wa.s kitted, tie was reheved ity llie Imitation 
cominan<ler, wtio was severely woinuU'd. Brigadier 
General Tlieodorc Roosevelt tiimsetf ted tlie relief can- 
non company from the Ciela liearlies up to ttie front 
line. At ttie tieiglit of the tight, wticn the .situation ap- 
peared lioiK'less and the Germans were near the .sea. 
Major General Allen .said, "Hell, we haven't even 



.started to fight. Our artillery hasn't even heen over- 
nm yet." A(hled Itoosevelt, "I won't go hack into 
tlie sea." 

What savvd llie day wuj* the artillery an<i the Navy. 
As the tanks swarmed toward the heach, sujM'rhly 
trainetl gmi crews aimed heavy artillery pieces dire4'tly 
at them. In a few minutes 18 were kniM-ketl out iuid 
iiO went scTirrying hack to the hills. Meanwhile war- 
ships offshore got the range, their gunfire guided liy 
ohservers watching, as Landry was, from tlie r(X)fs. 
The tank attack was stopped, and heforo dawn the 
next day the 1st Division had advanced six miles iii- 
land from Gela to Ponte Olivo airfield. Ueliiml it, the 



heaehhejul was secured aiul an overwiiehning nia^ of 
eipiipmeiit was coming ashore. 

This telephuto picture .^hows the tank liattle at its 
very height. Thirty Gcrnmn Umks heading to right 
of picture are crossing the plain, most of them hidden 
in the smoke. The shelUirc is from field artillery pieces 
and from the .">- and ()-inch guns of the warships. The 
white pulTs at left arc from phosphorus sticlls. After 
taking the picture. Landry was forced to leave the roof 
because the shells were etimiug \m> dose. .V minute la- 
ter the roof was l)lown to hits. When the tanks reacheil 
ttie coast road {off ptriiire tii riijht) the Navy's guns 
gut a precise range on them and blasted them hack. 
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Invasion of Sicily (continued) 




Clthedral square in Gela lookeil llkt tins on IIh' sunny mominKfif July III, when the Amerirans and iliirk .•iplulchos of blnnd ncrr left aftermost of the <lea<l and wounded were lakeu away. It 
t-.iptured Ihc town, bindry look llic pirturc from the steps of the undamaged cathedral. At the l)ackgrtiund the Hag Hies over Hanger hcndquarlors. The stall ahead of the gaping Sicilian ia 
feet of the two .American soldiers lies the dead body of an Italian .sergeant. The piles of clotliing a w hite suit, is an outdoor bookstore. Street at left runs to Ihc Imrlxir, a block and a half an-ay. 
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General Patton, carrying his pcarl-handlt^ pistol and Lcica camera, congmtulatcs Lieut. Colonel Wil- LlbrlCSIlt dminS, weighing 100 pounds each, arc landed the afternoon of July 10 for the 
liam O. Darby of Rangers in front of Ranger headquarters. Colonel Durby letl the Gral Rangers into use of vehicles. White patch in back of soldiers' helmets provides idrntificalion at night. 
Gela and personally fought off an enemy tank in Cathedral square. A brigadier general stands behind. Boat is an infantry landing craft, canying about 200 men. Offshore is tank landing ship. 





During m sir nid in Gela, everything slops and everybody gets under cover. A minute before there 
were 35 people in the square; now there are three. Unable to get to shelter, these three are lying face 
down on the pavement, one huddled beside his jeep. Hairdresser shop in background is out of business. 



Civilians evacuate the town,.-vr-ii thon^ii (Ida i-i surrounded by fighting. This picture, 
l;il%rii frotu the st-ccMiri Honr <»f Ujiii(,'rr licad(|U!irt<T.s, shows a fallier with his Iwo Mins 
iind :iU thfir po,s.sessions. A jeep is [wirked on the sidewalk to protect it from air raids. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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invasion of Sicily (continued) 




Down mlin street of Gela manh liundn.l.'i of Itnllan priMJIUTS. As (Ik'.v iiiiirch, they Itilian prlsoners, currying their sciinty Ix'lungings, arc )oa<k-iI intoiiu infnntry landing cruft to Ik* carrinl 
hiir>( into >(in^,', liapjiy that ihty may now hv guing to tht V. S. Iron .shutters close out to a triin.sjKjrt. TlieM? M>I<Jier.s seemed reasonably well feil, while civilian population of Sicily appar- ■ 
most of the street windows and Americnn soldiers guard prisoners with tommy guns. cntly was near starvation. Many of the soldiers seemed anxious to punish Mussolini and the German5. . 




In a stockade, rorni.Tiy huiii hy th.- ih.ii ;fii> as :i placi- fur Allied pri-M^Tin- from llir Xorlli Afii- plii ^ jirt.- limu^lit .-i-li»>rc fruiii >-liip--. I li'lt r t!i« \. 1! . ; . < i a Mi ili.in 

can t>atllefni[it, Ilaliaii prisoners are nt>w herded Ix-fore being put ahuard ><hips. A <lc( p diteli ti-sliiiij; Imat. As mmhi as the Americans were in conUdl, llu \ ailnwid liu Ii^liiiij; b«,»at> t»i put to 

has been dug aronnil the stoeknde lo serve as an atr-raiil shelter. On tin- Ij^-ach nearby more Mip- M-a and bring back d^U for the people. In addition, they gave Sicilians some of their own food. 
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Picture, taken by U. S. Army plane, 
shows ships unloading equipment 
on southeast coast near Syracuse 



While the Aincriruii jnililit- lust week whs wiitc-hiiif; 
tin- American Initips muler Lieut, fleiieral George 
Pattciii ill their spe<'ta<'nlar dasii tn Sicily's north 
coast, llie British 8th Army unch'r General Sir Bernard 
Montjjomery was <loing tlie Iianlest figiiting. Actually, 
although they were two ilitTerent armies in organiza- 
tion and nationality, they were only one army iu stra- 
tegic and tactical purpose. That purpose was to con- 
(|Uer Sicily and trap as many Axi> lro4>j)s as po.ssil>le. 
liy the end of la-^t week more than four-fifths of the 
island and 1 IO.(M>0 ]>risoners had already heen taken. 

Thniughotit the invasion th<' two arnties have func- 
tioned as one. This picture shows the landing of part 
of the 8th Army's invasion force on the southeast coast 
of Sicily, from a point ahout seven miles south of 
Syracuse iajff' ritjlit) to a point a little more than a mile 
north of Avola (ojf Ifft). The distance covered by the 
picture, taken by a photographic rccomiaissauce plaue 



of the r. S. Army .\ir Forces, is about six miles. In it 
some 'HM ships, mostly transports and landing craft, 
can be seen unloading men and e(|uipment. In between 
the large ships sco<jt PT boats and uidoading craft of 
all tjqpes. In the bay at the right, lank landing craft 
are unloading their vehicles on the !>each while a .sea- 
plane floats nearby. Farther out at sea shell bursts from 
enemy land batteries are s|><iuling np near the trans- 
port, proving that all Axis opposition has not yet l>een 
eliminated. The Allied warslijps. su<-h as the three big 
ones in the foreground, can be distinguished from the 
transports l>y their extreme length and narrow width. 

The picture also reveals interesting military objec- 
tives asluire. On tlie far right, near the iK'ai'h. the 
jagged black line is anti-invasion barbed wire, stnmg 
up by the Italians. Farther to the left, still close to the 
Ik-ucIi. are excavations from which tlie Sicilians a|>- 
pureutly got sand. Inshore from the landing eraft and 
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tlic seaplane is a l)ig cistern, while just beyond the 
misty cloud is the litlle lowii of C!i.ssil)ili', with its 
railroad station iU> the Irfl and nearer the. ramera) on 
tlic winding main-lint' railroafl frtim Syracuse to Noto. 
The railroad can l>c distinguished from the highways 
because it appears more gray tlum white. Around the 
st<iti(»n are orchards and to tlie left is the Cassibile 
River tlowing lo Ihe Moiilerraneaii. At tlie far left is 
Cape Negro and just otT the picture, tlie town of Avola. 

By last week most of the ships had left this coast. 
\Vith the 8th Army safely landed anil tlie ports of 
Augusta and Syracuse to the north taken, most of the 
iiritisli supplies were undoubtedly coming in where 
regular port facilities existed. The 8tli Army itself, 
toughened by its long hard fight in vVfrica, was en- 
gaged in bitter fighting against several (ierman divi- 
sions near Catania. Although^the British outnumberetl 
the (lermans, the enemy was well established behind 



good defense lines based on tlie nioutifains and the 
Simclo River. Toward the end of the week, tlie (ler- 
mans announced that the British had breached their 
lines. StMmer or later, the t<»wn of Cutaniu would fall. 

Meanwhile the .Vmericans luut confounde<l the ex- 
IK'rts, who had expected tliem lo conduct a holding 
ojKTat ion while the British cut through Catania toward 
ftlcs^ina. Jn.st the opposite happened. .\gain>t feehle 
Opposition the Americans pu^hed ra]>idly througli Agri- 
gento, Sciacca and Castelvctrano, while an armored 
colunm cut sharply Ihrouph to the north coast, captur- 
ing the Sicilian capital of Palermo with its population of 
4;J1.(MI0, and trapping -ij.OUO Italians to the west. The 
Germans and Italians announce<l they had h)st Mar- 
sala and Trapani and were e\acuatiug all of wesleru 
Sicily. Said General Sir Harold Alexander, connnander 
in chief of Allied ground forces in Sicily, of the Amer- 
icans: "After the fighting they have done, the .Vmcri- 



cans are fine fighting troops, ituleed. There is no com- 
parison between the Americans in Sicily ttHhiy and the 
Americans six months ago. They are at least 100% 
better." Of the Canadians, who were advancing in the 
center In'tween tlie British ami the Americans, he sai^l, 
** Battle cx[KTiencc will make the Canadians rank 
among the finest fighting tr<M>ps tliere are." 
^ Bill there WHS wtill hard fighting aheail. The Allies 
knew it. The Axis, ai»i>arently, was withdrawing to a 
line from Catania northwest around Mt. Etna to San 
Stefano <li Cainestra on the north coast. There they 
would be protected by rugged high mountains and 
deep passes. Speedboats could^still smuggle sup|>lies to 
them at Messina and the last fifth of the island might 
be harder for the Allies to conijuer than the first four- 
fifths. But in spite of such hopes, the people of Italy 
understotxl their inevitable destiny. Waves of strikes, 
.salKitagc, and peace riots were reiwrted e\erywhcre. 
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lEDITORIAL 



yunoLim's m 

RID OF THE JACKAL, THE ITALIAN PEOPLE HAVE A CHANCE TO BECOME THEMSELVES ONCE MORE 



One of the greatest of Italians is Maestro 
Arturo Tdscanini, conductor of the NBC 
Symphony Orcliestra. Maeslro's father was a 
sturdy peasant who fouj^ht in the army of the 
jMltriot Garibaldi in the wars of 1848 to 1870, 
which Kberated Italy and correspond to our 
American Revolution. At 76 Sfaestro re- 
members liis father just as vividly as he 
remembers his innumerable musical scores, 
and he thus carries into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury the traditions of Garibaldi and Mazzini 
almost at first hand. In liis life and art he has 
become for millions of ])<'o|)le a human sym- 
bol of the defiance of Faseisin. Once, in 
Bologna, a Fascist official tried to make him 
play the Oiovinezza, the Fascist national 
anthem. He himself cannot remember what 
he said, but it was to the effect that the 
Giovmesca wasn't even music; that he 
wouldn't play it: that he would spit all over 
it. Hereupon a gang of more than 60 Black 
Shirts grabbed him and beat him up — though 
he was then aged 64 — so that he vowed never 
again to play music in Italy as long as 
Fascism lasted. And he never did. He went 
about Europe growling at the dictators, and 
he defied Hitler at Salzburg, Austria, until 
1938. Then he came to the U. S. 

Last Sunday Maestro Toscanini was con- 
ducting his orchestra when an almost incred- 
ible coincidence occurred. He had chosen 
for this broadcast some selections iii con- 
cert form from the operas of his venerated 
friend and idol, Giuseppe Verdi — another 
fire-eating Italian patriot, who had died in 
1001 at the age of 88. More than any con- 
ceivable program, this one symbolized Ital- 
ian defiance of Mussolini.. \nd that was why 
the audience could scarcely believe its ears 
when tlie loudspeaker broke into the inter- 
mission : "We interrupt the program to make 
an important news announcem«it. Musso- 
lini has resigned." 

The Jackal 

Benito Mussolini was a traitor to the 
ideals of the Italian people. Fur. in tlieir way, 
the Italians are passionate lovers of freedom. 
They lead intense personal lives, and have 
intense personal opinions which they will 
surrender to no man, and they love freedom 
in an intense personal way. But Mussolini 
stripped them of freedom, and in .so doing he 
stripped Italy of her self-respect. 

Mussolini had a certain genius for or>;an- 
ization which might have produced much 
good. When he came to power in 1922 the 
world hoped that he would be able to inte- 
grate and extend Italy's industries, increase 
her OMnmerce, rebuild her .self-confidence. 
And indeed he aocomplished certain limited 
aims. As commentators never tired of telling 
us, he made the trains run on time — approxi- 
mately. He goaded industry into action and 
renovated the .splendors of ancient Rome; 
aii<l lie saw more clearly than some the fal- 
lacies of the League of Nations. 

But having taken freedom away from his 
people, Mussolini proceeded to follow the 
path of all the villains of history. He used a 



bread-and-circus technique, complete with 
soldiers, slogans, games, flags, tanks — and a 
conspicuous stage for the Duce. For an emo- 
tional people, fond of drama, fond of gestures 
even in their or<linary .speech — a people who 
support an opera house in practically every 
hamlet — this teehniqiie ha<l a certain appeal. 
But it became ridiculous when they discov- 
ered that Mussolini himself took it seriously. 
And then it quidkly lucame tragic. He told 
them he was going to get them an empire. 
They ditln't want an empire. He told them 
that Italy had "a har<l but magnificent task — 
that of o))taininj,' primacy on earth and in 
the .skies." They didn't want primacy, they 
didn't want to rule civilization. But having 
lost their freedom they could not stop the 
clown from trying to become a Caesar. 

X man capable of such gross misrepresen- 
tation of his own people could never become 
a Caesar. The very basis of his power was 
evil — immoral. This became evident as soon 
as he began to put his boasts into action. The 
deliberate rape of Ethiopia shocked the 
world. He made a diabolical alliance with 
Hitler — against every instinct of his people. 
And in 1940 by springing on France when 
she was prostrate he performetl one of the 
most cowardly acts of history. Well did he 
earn Winston Churchill's Shakespearean in- 
vectives — "The crafty, cold-blooded, black- 
hearted Italian" who thought to get "an 
empire on the cheap. . . . This whipped 
jackal, Mussolini, who to save his own skin 
has made all Italy a vassal of Hitler's em- 
pire. ... A lackey and a serf, the merest 
utensil of his master's will. , . ." 

Unconditional Surrender 

The circumstances of Mussolini's going 
were swift and stark. The Allies had all but 
overrun Sicily and the Sicilians were greet- 
ing their American and British "conriuerors" 
with a joyous enthusiasm that spelled out a 
hatred for Fascism clearer than any words. 
In his hour of desperation Mussolini ap- 
pealed to Hitler but his evil partner appar- 
ently declined German assistance for the 
defense of Italy. King %"ietor Emmanuel dis- 
missed Mussolini and his Fa.sci.st cabinet, 
took personal command of Italy's armed 
forces and named Marshal Hadoglio the new 
Premier. Because Radoglio was no Fa.scist — 
in fact Mussolini forcetl him to resign as Chief 
of Staff in 1940 — it was widely hoped and 
expected that this might mean the end of the 
Fascist regime antl Italy, though fighting on 
a Httle longer to satisfy her honor, might be 
getting ready to put in a bid fw a nqpttiated 
peace with the .Vllies. 

Against any such negotiated iteace we on 
our part must take a firm stand. Xow of all 
times it is necessarj- to follow the line laid 
down by the Casablanca Conference — Un- 
c<mdittonal Surrender. If we negotiate a 
peace now with tottering Italy, the whole 
continent of Europe will ^lect the .same. 

Twenty-one years of fascism produced 21 
years of the worst corruption and cruelty a 
civilised people has ever known. Even its 



vaunted "efficiency" was gross inefficienqr 
by any .American standards. Its crimes, 
political and social, are blots of blood that no 
negotiated [>eace can erase. And deei)ly im- 
plicated in this vicious regime is the House of 
Savoy an<l Victor Emmanuel himself. It was 
he who first knuckled under to Fascism by 
putting Mussolini in charge and then con- 
tinued for two <lecades to accept it in all its 
wickedness. It was Fascism that made him a 
petty Emperor. Many people think that, by 
all the rights we are fighting for, it should be 
anti-Fascism that puts him and his royal 
house off the throne of Italy. 

Bella Italia 

And even from the point of view of the 
Italian people it is necessarj' for us to be firm — 
even if this means more destruction and the 
lives of more of their sons. Maybe that is the 
price that destiny will exact of them for the 
rena-scence of the nation that Garibaldi esta- 
blished. The collapse of Mussolini gives the 
Italians their first clear chance in more than 
20 years to be themselves, to rca.ssert th6sc 
beautiful qualities that have been trodden 
into tiie muck and slime of Fascism. By 
our 'firmness we must make that chance a 
reality. For indeed the world has almost for- 
go! ten what Italians are really like — a lova- 
l>lc, laughing j)eople. They are not warriors, 
as Mussolini for all his martial ranting has 
now discovered. Their courage is always bal- 
anced by a strange, almost cynical realism 
that enables them to cut through bunkum 
like a knife. They will fight only for that in 
which they deeply believe. And since they 
believed in neither of the World wars thqr 
fought poorly. They are that simple— and 
that honest. 

They have also a <lcep sense of pride, 
which has been hurt, and a deep sen.se of 
loyalty, which now seeks expression. .Vnd 
they are always lost without expression. 
They are the most expressive people on 
earth — elcKjuent, and subtle, and warm. 
Their gifts to mankind have not been the 
gifts of war, but the gifts of peace. They are 
people of the sun. They love to make things 
grow — it is part of their love of expression. 
And this makes tlu ni also the children of the 
arts — and above all, of song. They know 
tragic snii;: inid gay, Ijrricsong and dramatic. 
They know the songs of love and the songs of 
sadness, the .songs of longing and the songs ul 
triumph. They sing them under the bright 
Mediterranean stars, when the night is waim 
and heavy with blossoms, and they sing 
them in the green fields an<l trudging down 
the dusty white country roads. Song is to 
them as natural as life itself. 

W'hat Italians, reported to be demonstra- 
tively crymg "Down with Hitler" and "We 
want Peace," really need now is a new song 
of freedom — the kind of music that great 
souls Uke Garibaldi and Alazzini would 
understand as an expression of their true 
natures, the kind of music that Toscanini 
could play with pride in the rebirth of his 
native land. 
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LET THE Oi\E HOT DISH BE SOUP 




For nourishing summer suppers 
that tempt the appetite 



Why not serve up simple meals these days . . . with tasty 
summer foods? And as the main dish, to step up the good 
nourishment, brimming bowls of hearty, substantial soup. 

Just the thing for such a meal is any one of these fine 
('amplwll's Soups. Because they're made with wholesome 
home-kitchen ingredients in plentiful measure, all carefully 
blended, cooked and seasoned. Dip your spoon into a bowl 
of one of these good soups. (Jet that deep-down taste in 
every spoonful— a delicious richness that comes of making 
soup the good home way. 

That's why these tempting, satisfying soups are playing 
such an important part in many a woman's mealtime 
scheme. Try this summer supjx^r idea soon ... a meal of 
easy-to-fix cold dishes— like crisp salads and appetizing 
sandwiches — with bowls of the family's favorite Campbell's 
Soup as the one hot dish. 

2t KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM : .\.«ij:iniBua . licin with Imcoii . Bw-f 
. Itimillim ■ < 'hii-kfii ■ ( itickvti CiiiiulMf. ( 'hidden NiHjdto • Clam 
Chowdt'r • (■<iii!*oimiie . C'oiiwiiiiiiic' Mudrilene . Grcoii Pea • Moclc 
Turtle . Cream of Mll-'^liriKjin - ( >x Tail . Pepper Pot ■ Seoteh Broth 
. Tomato . \"egetahle ■ VeKetariau Vegetable • Vegetable-Ueef. 



SALVAGE TIN TO WIN ! It will m»an more tin tor canned foods and tor war materials. Save every can you open. Remove label. Cut oft or told in both ends. Wash and flatten. 



Cc, 



i 

No need io be/> -four soaps on hand ! 

SMWN'S FOUR SIVELL SOAPS IN ONE! 



l.-BATH 

SWAN'S GRAND FOR 
BATH ! LATHERS LIKE 

SIXTV IN HARDEST 
WATER. HOW IT LASTS ! 



2.DISHES 

SWAN'S A WHIZ 
FOR DISHES ! WHIPS 

UP CREmy SUDS 

auiCK AS A WINK.! 



3. FINE THINGS 

swan's a wonder 
for fine things! 
helps keep precious 
silks like new ! 




SWANS IDEAL FOR 
BABV! PURER THAN 
FINEST CASTILES! 




A /ass ? A dish? A 8lip?_A-fot? 

One -fhriff/ mf) will wash the lot ! 




SWWN'S 4 mil SOAPS IN I 



Two convenient sizes — large and Ragutar 



IT'S PATRIOTIC TO SAVE SOAP. 
FOLLOW THESE HINTS: 

1. Don't Iravf Swan in wutcr. 
Whip up latlier— tliiMi lake 
cakf out. 

2i Don't make num- lallicr than 
you iift'd. 

3i Bcwart' of a wet soap tlisli. 
Keep \\.dry. 

4i Save slivers of soap — use tlieni 
in your stjup shakiT, 



F HADB «V LKVVB mtOTHENe CO. 




ilT 9:30 IN THE MORNING 35< EAGER CITIZENS OF lURBANK. CALIF. LINED STREET IN FRONT OF FINLEY'S JEWELRY STORE TO BUY HARD'TO-OET ALARM CLOCKS AT A SALE 




Anxious customers stampede to buy 
them at a sale in Burbank, Calif. 



eaiiforiiians, accustomed to standing in lines for 
autograplis, movie premieres and revival meet- 
ings, were queuing up for a new wartime reason last 
week. A jewelry store in Burbank. a Los Angeles 
.sul»nrl>, luid extensively advertised a .sale of oOO all- 
metal alarm clocks (imported from Switzerland) at 
$4.y'» apiece. When the store opened on Saturday 
morning at 0 :30, the crowd of eager customers (above) 
extended for a full block jn a double line. Once in 



the store, buyers (below) tlimst their money into tlie 
hands of harried clerks, grabbed the mi<lget clocks 
without more than a cursory inspection. 

Before the war, alarm clocks coidd be bouglit in 
corner drugstores as easily as a pack of cigarets. But 
in June 1942 the ^^TB stopped tlie protluction of 
alarm clocks to save copper and brass. Last March 
the manufacture of 1,700,000 Victory models was 
authorized, but to date few have reached consumers. 



SERVICEMEN. WORKERS AND HOUSEWIVES SURGE FORWARD IN THRONG THAT GOBBLED UP THE SO* CLOCKS. THE IMPORTED TIMEPIECES SOLD FOR SS.Ofi INCLUDING TAXES 




WOMEN III THOOIIIE 




Tearful Ruth Holler, a Wac from Newark. N. J., married rnvate Scott Holler July H. Then WIdB-eyed NllCy OlkeS dC Mirfsny, 19, was studying at bucolic Bennington College in Vei^ 

they set off on a honeymoon, without leave. Private Holler dressed as a sergeant, his wife mont last month. Then came news that lier multimilliunaire father. Sir Ilorry Oakes had 

AS a dvilian. Cushioning their AWOI. way with $3,100 worth of rubber checks they went to been bludgeoned to death on July 8 and left to die in n blazing be<I at his estate in Nassau. 

Chicago in style, put up at a good hotel. On July 20 the FBI nailed them, arrested the honey- Accused of the crime was Nancy's husband. Alfred de Marigny, 35, a former count. Last 

Diooners for passing bad checks, and the groom was arraigned for impersonating a sergeant. week Nancy visited her handsome husband in a Nassau jail and deciJvd li<.- ;v;is inno^-eiit. 




Motherly Cliri Edwards. 45, posed for this picture with her ten children outside the Muncie, drunken husband threatened to kill her and the children, Mrs. Edwards shot him. She said 
Ind. courthouse where she was on trial for the munler of her husband last week. She is dressed that she killed htm with God's approval. On July 24 the all-male jury agreed, returned a 
in the black lace dress and picture hat which her daughters bought for the occasion. When her verdict of "not guilty." A courtroom packed with sympathetic women cheered the acquittal 
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Commando of the Tanks 



Great speed and unequalled maneuverability 
make the M-5 light tank, built by Cadillac, 
the commando of the tanks. Commando-like, 
it strikes swiftly and surely with unfaltering 
pace wherever it can gain a foothold. .\rmy 
Ordnance enf^ineers, familiar with every 
phase of tank operation and the relative suc- 
cess of each type in action, joined forces with 
Cadillac engineers in developing the M-5. As 
a result, the M-5 incorporates all that is latest 



and best in light tank practice plus two in- 
novations from Cadillac peacetime engineer- 
ing. This accounts for its high speed and 
great maneuverability. Surrounded by the 
utmost secrecy, the M-.S had been in full pro- 
duction for more than a year before this 
phase of Cadillac's war production program 
became known. Hence it started hitting the 
enemy with demoralizing results before its 
existence was suspected. Thus Cadillac's 



forty years of "know how" is being most 
eflfecfivcly used in the service of the nation. 
Other projects entrusted to us include pre- 
cision-built inner assemblies for America's 
foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine, as 
well as many other vital parts for the .Vrmy 
and Navy. .\11 of these are products calling 
for outstanding skill and craftsmanship of 
the type upon which the Cadillac reputation 
and tradition are founded. 



CADILL.\G MOTOR C.\R DIVISION 



GENEI^ AL MOTORS CORPORATION 




LET YOUEt DOLLARS WORK, TOO- 
BL'Y 

WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 




riRST STEAMER THROUGH HEW LOCK, THE "CARL 0. BRADLEY." REACHES UPPER GATES COHHECTING LAKE HURON WITH LAKE SUPERIOR. TWO OLD SOO LOC 



KS ARE AT RIGHT 




Progress picture < if new lock tuki-n hi.st April 17 .shows how 
U, S. Army Engineers built the concrete side walls in sepa* 



rate M-clions or "n«)nohth.s." Water .it upjur tiid is held 
back by "stop logs." The project was Ix-gun in June IWf. 



SOD'S NEW lOCK 

Fifth lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
is named for General MacArtiiur 

Designed to speed the eastward flow of war-essential 
iron ore from the Mesabi range to tlie .steel mills, 
a new lock was o|)cneii in the Soo waterway between 
Lakes Huron and Superior last month. The new link, 
named for General Dougla.s MacArthur, was built in 
a record 13 months at a cost of $14,000,000. At the 
impressive military dedication Michigan Congress- 
man Frctl Bradley called the canal the "jugular vein 
in the United Nations war effort." Then, carrying 
several hundred officials, the Cad D. Brculley (named 
for the Congressman's father) became first steamer 
to pass through the waterway {above). 

The MacArthur lock is the fifth at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Four are U. S. owned and operated; the other 
is Canadian. For finishing the huge project ahead of 
schedule, employes of the construction company were 
awarded an Army-Navy "E." More than 200,000 
cubic yards of concrete were poured into the passage, 
and two sets of iron gates with two leaves each, the 
largest weighing 172 tons, were installed. The lock, 
whidi raises ships 20 feet from Lake Huron to I^ake 
Suj)crior, can be filled or emptied in less than 13 min- 
utes. It is 800 ft. long, 80 ft. wide an<l 30 ft. deep. 
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COWTINUEP OH PACE M 



Ci 



Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's YO. 




A seashore hotel of Tomorrow! One hundred miles from your office . . . thirty minutes 
by air. "^'our helicopter lands on the roof. ..a scooter j^lides you down for a dip before 
you dine. You dance or play the evening away. . . and then to your room, whose all- 
glass outside wall brings you starlight by night. . . the sun's rays by day. It's being 
developed now by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow! 

* ★ * 

DO YOU REMEMBER when Pittsburgh won the Rose Bowl football game 
from Washington? When the I '.S. took the Davis Cup in the International 
Tennis .Match? When Seabiscuit tied with War Admiral as "the horse of the 
year"? All these things happened six years ago . . . when the distinguished 
whiskies in Seagram's V.O. CANADIAN were blended for gracious flavor and 
laid away to mellow. Ever since that memorable year, these rare whiskies 
have been treasured for Tomorrow . ..so the V.O. of today will always be 
so smooth, so satisfying, so definitely preferred! 




Seagram'^ 



^e<l0Vaitl'$\^O. CANADIAN 

CANADIAN WHISKY* A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 



SixYears Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 



Soo's New Lock (continued) 




Iron £3t6S at Lake Superior end open for the ore boat Carl D. BrmVey. The gates, 
whieh ofM'n in 1 ' j minutes, were miule from iron ore sliipped tlirou^ the Soo locks. 
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Soldiers stind {uird along new waterway. During construction the public was not 

allowed jirnr projeet. Harragc bnlloons ant! niiti-nircnifl giin-* als*> protect the lock. 





,i]PPS OF EflGlfiEirpj, 




^- - %i i 

New and old pliques commemorate work of Kiii;iiittrs Corji;?. M.ic.Vrlhur lock is 
on 8»me site as WeitTcI lock, which t<M)k t-ight years to build, was coinpleteil In 18S1. 




COME OUT OF THAT 

^5 oi&^ SAcuslm/' 



You Didn't Think 

She'd Notice, Eh? 

Man, that's a had error! JLvcr\ 
woman notices "5 o'clock 
Shallow" — that messy after- 
noon beard stubble. To be 
spick and span begin with your 
chin. Keep it smooth all tlay! 





longe 



How To Get The 

Chin That Wins 

It's simple. Just shave 
with a Gem Bhidc. 
Gem's the super-keen 
blade that gives yoxt 
all-day face neatness. 
A Gem shave lasts 
looks better, feels better. 
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s got SOMMING 

SMHEHC 



Today's biggest news for Amer- 
ican motorists is that Goodyear 
is again building passenger car tires 
for civilian use — and has been for 
some time. 

Yes, they're synthetic rubber tires, 
built — as all other such tires must 
be today— from GRS synthetic rub- 
ber produced in government plants. 

But in the GOODYEAR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE you get something 
no other wartime tire can give you 
— a plus that insures greater value 
for your money. 



choice tires for more than a quarter- 
century. 

You get a tire solidly advantaged 
by Goodyear's long experience in 
handling synthetic rubber, a knowl- 
edge that dates back beyond the 
granting of our first synthetic pat- 
ents in 1927, 





You get a tire bettered by the manu- 
facturin°r skill and abilitv that have 
made Goodyears the world's first- 



You get a product that is a direct de- 
scendant of America's first all-syn- 
thetic rubber tire, produced by 
Goodyear in 1937. 

And you get one that benefits from 
Goodyear's work in build- 
ing for the Army the first 
tires made entirely from 
synthetic rubber produced 
in the new government 
plants. 



Beyond this, you get a tire but- 
tressed with the tough resilience of 
Goodyear's famed Supertwist Cord 
carcass and a safe, quick-stopping, 
non-skid Goodyear tread. 

Add it all up, and you'll see why 
wise buyers will continue to choose 
the tire that bears the greatest name 
in rubber — because it is the best 
synthetic rubber tire that can be 
built of materials notv available. 

But remember — the tire situation is 
still extremely critical — there 
will not be enough synthetic 
tires to go around for a long 
time to come. Continued tire 
conservation by ALL car 
owners is more than essen- 
tial — it's a patriotic duty! '■*>'Zi^<^li: 

BvMtwIM-T JL Tha OowlFMr Tin « RablMr OMBCMy. 



GOOD 



THE GREATEST 
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no other 

TIRE can give you! 



THI MST IS YET TO COME 

The present GOODYEAR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE is the best that can be made, 
in light of current knowledge. But major 
facilities of the new million-dollar Good- 
year Research Laboratory are being devoted 
today to further improving the quality of 
synthetic rubber, and methods of building 
it into tires. Work now under way gives 
promise that — good as Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber tires arc today — they will become 
progressively hotter as time goes on. 



The Neiv Goodyear 
Renearcli Lofioratory 




FYEAR 

NAME IN RUBBER 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 




To I chalet in tlie Swis^ Alps < r»nies Lewis (( Imrles 

UoytT ), cDHii>o>*T friL-nil of llie Sangers. Tiilkiiig with I'iiiilu 



(Joyce Keyni»I<Is) jiml 'IVssji (Jitaii iMmtiiine) wli»» le;tii-i <in 
his jinii. \x'\\ i-- i-' interruplcd hy Mine. Sjiiigcr (Joan Ithiir). 



Novel comes to screen for third time 



DcIu^^e^i with war films for the past six inontlis, tlic 
nio\ ic public is asking for escapist drama. In the 
words i>t" I'aricfjf, war pictures arc <lcad ducks. But 
producers tpiick to jump on the )>andwag(>n of to|>- 
ical films realized that a cliange would come, hnilt up 
a liai kloj; t>f ".super-escapist" prtMlui-lions. 

One of the first of these to he released is 'Warner 
Bros'. Thi- Cimxlattt Siimplf whi< li was nmdc over a 
year ago. This niovic is an adaptation of Margaret 
K<'nnc<ly's novel wldch was an explosive licst-scller 
of \SH\. Discovered two months after puldication 
in England l>y Music Critic Augustine Birrell. The 
Constant \//}uph o\crniglit found iK>pnlar apjK'al. 
In in-ij it was puldisheil in the U.S.. has now sold 
more than l(iO.(MK) copies. Few novels have had as 
many translations into dramatic mediums. In 
it was pHKluccd as a play in London starring Noel 
Cowanl and Kdna Itest. New York and Paris pro- 
(luctiiins followcil. Its first apijearance as a movie 
was in in-i!) when Ivor Xovello and Maln-l Poulton 
playc<| in a British version. In I!»H4 Brian Ahcrne 
and Vi<'toria Hopper starred in a later filnimg. 

Author Margaret Kennedy wrote her first novel 
at l.'>, i)romptly hurned it. She later received a de- 
gree from Oxford, spent (wo years writing a nxKlem 
Knnipcan history lextlHM>k. The ('(tii.statd A'//m/;A, 
her >eeond pulilislied no\<'l, is the story of the nncon- 
vcntitmulchihlren of a musical genins. Plot deals nniin- 
ly with the hive »if a sensitive chilil-woman for a 
talented composer who marries her socialite cousin. 

Now in its third film version The i'unstant Si/inph 
\\iis Utsl none of its charm. It is a story of varying 
uukhIs. By turns it is coltish, poignant, cx|>|osive 
and tragic. As Tessa, the young girl, .loan Fontaine 
is magnificent, hrings a rare degree of sensitivity to 
a role wliich nuikes her a candidate for another Acad- 
emy Award. With a cast that includes Charles Boy- 
cr. .Mcxis Smith, Charles Cohurn. Peter Lorre. The 
Vouslant Xyviph is a tender emotional experience. 




Playing the piano is .VlUerl Simgcr (Montague l><)vc), a i.in . -^r< :ti muMi i.m. I.vv, i-, li>i. iis 
to lii-s pl;i\int:, l>rc«imrs tliinit;htfiil ns Sanger nrciiHcs him o( Iwing iish;iniei) »if iiirl<Kly, 



In ttlfi living room i.<'ui> 1)...I<1 .undii. l> mv-i-l ...iii|....j|],,n l-erorcanorclie-liii <oiii- 
pii>e<| i»f (lie Siuif^'ereliildren. Tessii >ings €>f lier h»ve f<>r l^wis tlin>ugli the words uf the song. 
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CONTIMUCD ON >«Cr 11 




I'liESK KtinACoi.oR SNAPSHin s hriri}; lo pass llic (Ircani or full pro<liirtion of Kotlarolor Film r-ir (lie puMic must 

gt'iicraiioiis—liiil-cohir prims, made frnin color negalives wail. L se llie small ainuiiiit now a\ailal>lc to ^Wc your 

ill ail ordinary rulUfilni camera . . . Altlinit^li Easlmati man in tlic ScrNiLc a (icli^litful .surprise — an i>ccasi(>iial 

Kodak's new Kodacolor process is pliotograpliy^s most snapshot from home in FI.'I.I-. COLOR. No new C(ini|>- 

important news in years, war production cuntes firsthand ment needed — ask your Kodak dealer about Kodacolor. 




0 0 




researck lias made G)lor Pkotograpliy 
part of everyones life 



Back in 1928, Kodak hrouglit out a film for 
making home movies in full color. It was 
merely a start, in tlie light of what has hccn 
done since, but it was the first of its kind, 
and it brought joy and satisfaction to a great 
many people. 

Ill 1935, Kodak was able to introduce full- 
color Kodachronie Film for home movies — 
and it "had everything." Projected on the 
screen, it showed, in radiant color, the faces 
and ej)isodcs which make up "family his- 
tory"'. . . At the present time, Kodachronie 
Film is shooting records of actual combat 
lor the Army, Navy, and Air Force — for 
military study, and for training. 

/« 1936, Kodachronie '"still jiictures," 
shot n idi a Kodak Bantam or 35-iiini. cam- 



era, and projected on a screen, were a new 
joy to lens of thousands. 

Ill 193S, the iiitroduetioii of Kodachronie 
sheet film led to full-color photogni|)lis as 
illustrations in magazines ami newspa|)ers. 
By showing attractive foods and new things 
in home decoration, color photography was 
a guide to better living. WhU picliues ol 
remote, colorful countries, it brought home 
the world '"as is." 

Ill 194I, color jihotography moved closer 
to the familiar black-and-white snapshot — 
Minicolor prints from miniature Koda- 
chronie Film were made available by Koilak 
. . . and lor professionals, Kotavacliromc 



prints made from Kodachronie Film in larger 
sizes. Projection on a screen was no longer 
die only means of enjoyment . . . But full- 
color prints on paper were still to come. 

Last year, 1942, the cycle was complete. 
Kodacolor Film, usable in ordinary cameras 
and jirocessed by Kodak, yields Kodacolor 
prints on paper. The methods of making 
lull-color j)liotograj)liy as iniiversal as black- 
and-white are now fully known. 

• • • 

Now. Kodak Color Filnts are "in the service" 
— better to watch our enemies from the air, 
and jienetrate their camouflage ... to record 
our troojis and ships and planes in action 
. . . and to train our men . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



Serving kuman progress tkrougk Pkotograpky 




/^v* LARGEST AUTOMATIC WEAPON 

^^^^ used by the Allied Nations, the Bofors 
automatic field gun is one of the most versatile — 
and practical — developments in the whole history 
of the armorer's art: It fires two rounds a second 
— fragmentation, armor-piercing or tracer shells. 
It may be aimed either visually or by remote 
control. It is effective against dive-bombers and 
other low-flying aircraft. Many a tank has been 



knocked out by its high-velocity, flat trajectory 
fire. It was on landing barges in North Africa. 
Its mobility is limited only by the speed of its 
tractor vehicle. // can be set up and actually firing 
in 25 seconds — disemplaced and on its way to another 
position in precisely the same time! Building the 



Bofors in volume by mass-production methods, 
is one of our six Army and Navy assignments. 
To the combined task is being devoted all 
the skill, energy and experience we here at 
Pontiac possess. The Army and Navy tell us 
we have done well. We hope to do even better. 




r 



PONTIAC "W^"^ DIVISION 

Now at Work on six different war assignments 



OF GENERAL MOTORS 



Ocrlikon 20-mni. 
Ami- Aircraft (lannxtn 



ircrafi Torpedoe* 
for the Njvy 




Bofors 
40'mfn. Field Gunt 



"The Constant Nymph" (continued) 




In Ell{linri Lewis has married a. socialite cousin of the Sangers (Alexis Smith). Tessa 
and Paula, sent away to a iKtarding school, have run away and returned to Lewis. 




His love for TeSSli^ finally realized by I^is. She tells him, "I promised myself to 
you such a long t ime ago." He wants to go away with her, but she says, "It is too late." 




AbOlt to runaway, Tessa Iist^[i^f,>tlR broadcast of I*wis*s>Tnphony. There is happi- 
ness for Tessa because l^wis hii-s found his own heart and she hears it in liis tiiii.sic. 



A NAVY story that is 

NOTix 
Military 
Secret 

6i 




You may not have heard this one . . . even though every 
Navy man knows it and can talk about it . . . but paper 
cups are "standard equipment" aboard all warships of 
our Navy. Dixie Cups go right into battle, for example... 



. . . During a lull in action . . .with 
all men at their battle stations . .. 
welcome refreshing hot coffee is 
brought to them and served in 
Dixie Cups. No danger of break- 
age when these paper cups are 

used at the call for action, 

Dixies are quickly disposed of. 






/)fxieCups.Vor*erCups. 
Pac-Kupi — products ol 
the Dixie Cup Company 



One of the favorite spots 
aboard a warship is the 
soda fountain where soft 
drinks and ice cream are 
served in paper cups. If 
your neighborhood soda 
fountain is ever short of 
Dixie Cups you know why 
...Dixies are with our 
fighting men all over the 
world. 



The big Army hospitals are takiiii; vast quantities of 
Dixie Cups. Army camps and troop trains, too. Dixie 
Cups are also being used by tlie millions in our great 
war plants for serving soup and coffee to thousands 
of men and women who mu.st be fed quickly . . . and 
safely. The paper cup 1ms ti-uly become a war-time 
necessity. 



DIXIE CUPS 

ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 
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THE TALKER m THE WHEELROUSE PEERS THROUGH A SLOT IN HIS BATTLE PORT. OVER HIS EYES A BOMB FRAGMENT HAS CHEWED OUT A CHUNK OF STEEL 



"HORNET'S" LAST DAY 

TOM LEA PADJTS DEATH OF A GREAT CARRIER 



The sinking of the U. S. S. Hornet by Jap planes on 
Oct. 26, 1942 is no longer a news event. It now 
belongs to hi.story. But of all the great stories of the 
war, none is more filled with heroism and tragedy 
than the loss in the South Pacific of this mighty air- 
craft carrier. 

Four days before the Ilortut'a last fight, Tom Lea, 
artist-war correspondent on assignment for LIFE, 
tran.sferred from her to another ship. For (Hi days he 
liad lived aboard the Hiirnit. Since then he has been 
working on u .series of paintings showing what happened 
on the day she was sunk. Research material for the 
paintings came not only from his own penciled .sketches 
made before he was transferred, but from accounts 
given to him by officers and enlisted men who survived 
the sinking. Flis drawings and paintings are reproduced 
on these eight pages. 

Tom Lea says that the days he spent aboard the 
Jlomet were the proudest days of his life. In a letter 
written to LIFE he describes the emotions he feels 
about the ship. "I have been trying to write you about 
how a ship .seems to be a living thing and how each 
sliip has her own particular personality. Yet a ship does 
not begin to live merely because she has engines, and 
steel, and decks and a flag. She begins to live only as 
she receives from the men who sail her the best part 



of their personalities. Men endow a ship, not only with 
their own souls, their own hopes and desires, but also, 
bccau.se a ship's performance depends upon the men 
who sail her, with their own behavior. 

*'If this is true of all ships, it is particularly true of a 
man-of-war. Such a ship achieves her destiny only in 
destruction, and her quality of living is somehow shaped 
by her quality of dying. Men on a warship think of 
dying just as normally as they think of living. 

"An aircraft carrier Ls by her very nature a most pe- 
culiar warship, for she belongs not wholly to the .sea 
nor sufficiently to the sky. Without heavy deck guns 
or stout armor, she is physically the most vulnerable 
of warships, carr>'ing within her the seeds of her own 
destruction. Whenever she goes to sea she is loaded 
with Iwmbs, shells and high-octane gasoline, all con- 
cealed behind her thin steel plates. With this vulner- 
ability goes a dashing speed and a monumentally big 
shape. The result is that her men are proud of her 
power but aware of her weaknesses. They must be pre- 
pared to live greatly and die greatly. 

"Such a ship was the Hornet. She feared bombs, but 
she also knew that probably only torpedoes would sink 
her. There is no way to describe how terrible a torpedo 
seems as it heads for a carrie r. It leaves a strange wake, 
a rather thin, white, bubbly line like fluid ice, cold as 



the death it presages. Against the ship's side, it ex- 
plodes with an appalling concussion and a wild flash of 
pink flame. Within the ship there is a terrible wrench- 
ing. Decks and bulklieads are twisted like tissue paper, 
and all things not secured by iron bolts are smashed. 

"The Jlomet died under a moonlit sky on a shining 
tropical sea. She had been hit by two waves of Jap 
planes, the first in the morning, the second in the after- 
noon. After the second attack, her crew knew she was 
doomed. Torpedo hits started fires which grew rapidly 
out of control and the ship to<3k on a heavy list. Then 
came the last order; *.\bandon ship.' The men went 
over the side on knotted lines, down to life rafts, to 
floating debris, or simply to the water. Behind them 
their ship died a smoking death. 

"But war Is a communal experience and it has its 
comradeship. The great carrier was not alone. She had 
destroyers and cruisers with her, and they aided in the 
work of hauling the Hornet's crew from the sea. In a 
few hours it was all over. Those whose fate it was to 
live were alive, and those who had to die were dead. 
A tropical sunset colored the hulk of the carrier and 
the stars came out faintly . After dark she went down.** 

The drawings and paintings, except for the one 
above, are here arranged in order. They cover the whole 
period from dawn to dusk of the Homet'i last day. 
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BRAIN OF THE SHIP h the islnnii struclurf, shown here ns it l»M)k^ fnmi the flight left is the Fonvjirtl (iuii Director IMiitform, the station of the officer who directs the airrier's 

deck. The s<jufirc l.o\like shiipe in the center is Primary Fly, traffic control tower for the defensive fjimfire. Directly below is the Navigating Bridge, and wheelhouse, where the ship's 

planes. Close liv is Air l*lo|, whence come all orders pertJiining lo operation of aircraft. Top »iptuin usually is stationed. Below that is the Flag Bri<lge, where the Admiral holds sway. 

PLANE HANDLERS "STACr* PLANES PREPARATOBY TO LAUNCHING AN ATTACK OF THE WHOLE AIR GROUP. HERE THEY ARE WHEELING A DIVE BOMBER AFT 





IN BLUE GLEAM OF A BATTLE UGHT. n.r i.W.n. .l.^ks. „ s-iilor in imtil.- .In-vs NAVY PLANE CAPTAIN ■ utoi,.- bsLin^'^ ..f a ph.n.- .m .u-. k. mh.,. 

iliiiil.> :i l;i«i.|rr. All iffHi iliiois jirr M'<-nr4-l_v Iioltdl. iii.ikiiic sliip its ;iciir « ah-rt ijjlil as possible. hears lli.-il Jjip planes are otiiiiii^' Ii» attark. AM plaiirs will take off itiiiiio«linlrIy, \te 
Al llii-^ iiioiiirnl I \\v .v-iilr»r \s listciiiiij: \ n (lif loinl speaker sa yini;, "Si a ml l>y In reiH'I air a I lack." in 1 he air hen .lap-" arrive. When I/nmrt \\u< sunk, no 1 '. S. planes reniaiiieil alH)ar<l. 



AS U. S. FIGHTERS INTERCEPT THE JAP PLANES AND BOMBS DROP NEAR THE HORNET. PILOt A. C. EMERSON BITES HIS TONGUE AND FIRES AT A ZERO 





THE HORNET FIGHTS FOR HER LIFE tin* .lap pl.-inrs iitlm-k. Al Im-t tlmrc iinimcnl tin- I'jirricr Ims jilrejuly Ikvii hit i\nA i"* Jifire. The rrilii^rrs ami f|e<itrnyers nrc rirrling 

sqiliulrrins of tVive lMtriili<'rs f.H phmc* i, ii MjiiiHiniii nf lorpciln phinos anil miiny Zcm fiplit- Ihrir flii^'^hip. every AA ^niii Iiljiziiic hihI litlintr tlir sky ttitli ark-fti-k. Jiip riivr hi)nil>er!i are 

cr> (tune in top-ther. The flonitl is escorli-il \ty four <Tiii-«4T'* ami >eviT;il 'lesl royrrs, ,\t lliis cinnirn,' in hiyh frnin the rijiht. jwi'lin;; n(f i»vcr the carritT, pulling' <>ii( nt left. Tnr|»Pi|o plitnes 




A BOMB EXPLODES BELOW DECKS ^^itt1 a l.ri^'ht. ..Mtinj; tU-U. H .-Nplo-hfij. Tv... ,.f nim liavr alr.M.Iy I ii l.l..vvn iipuar.i l.y tin- f-.r.-r of III,' .-xpl. .si-.n. The rliir-I 

on the f|e<-k Im-Iiuv wIhti- t Iipm- iiu-ii are stalioiieil, hut Its fi»ree is so (,'real it (mm-I" Iwick llie inm croiiclics ini hanils arxl knees, his fiu-e hiirieil, in the [>c»sitinn he has hrrii tau|;ht to assume 

deck like wu^tt.' iKi|M:r, Lluu!* ulcvlric cublcs iiiiti 8lccl fru^inuiit^ at;iiiii»t lUv jag^vU uvcrlieud. during acriul ulluuk. if IhuMi luvu »ur%-ivc, lltvy ia>ntudiutul>- g» tu uurk rupuirinif iho kbip. 
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are ciniiiiij: in Iimmt. In tin- fnrf^fnnitui n Jiip pliiiii' vxplndcs an<l diMjipiK-ars in n pink innlan- lioinh lilts I Iirunjili lirr fli^'lil iin<i ttirrr ui'll-*^pn< «'<l tiirpnin hiU on her starboard sirle. In 

laneoii'i i\t\-Ai. fi^'ht la^lnl only I<> niiniilf-^. Wlirn it was over llir inps lunl l<»l iS planen adililiini. I wrt Jap ••iiicidr plaiir^^ liail craohc^l Iht ttei'ks. Slir \\n> Irfl (li>a<l in the water anH list- 
til I .S. finlirtr planes, If to A A jiniis. lint tin- ll<>rnr( was mortally wmnnlt'il, with f"Ur ilirect irif;. Iicr cnfjinrs nut. stitTiny appanit ii< ffMilcd, *•!<■(■[ ric jwiwrr ^roiH-. nutnrrnns firps hurninjj. 




AN AMERICAN DIES IN BATTLE. T.ihhi miles away from homo. Metlical corpsinrn, ing t<i pnl »hiI fires. Men nf the Kiinimfrinif Depart menl and Uannigc Conlrul I'artit's w»irked 
now workin;: v;iiiil> M\tT liiiii. will >4.imi hike him tu I lie rhiipliiin. Later he will he sewn in ii <-i>nliiinrilly, Iiii*dh'ss nf tlie i-lians lielnw d^fks. In restore power to the enfjines, clear t lie steer- 
writ'hled L'luivu* L«iy and buried aL ica. Mcanw liilc lii» filiipniale.t form a buckel l>ri^ade, Iry- iri^,' ajiparatli-^, n)rrc<-l the list, and fj'"' nnderway again. Ily nwuii nio*l of the tires uerc out. 
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DOWN THE ROPES AND INTO A UFE RAFT SQUIRM THE OFFICERS AND MEN FROM THE STBICKEN GABBIER. AFTER ALL WERE SAFELY OFF. THE SHIP CAPSIZED 



kiu'W slif was il(M>iiu-(|. A cnjistT had siu-ceoilcd in 
iictt iiij; IutiiikUt low, liul asfcimd attack iefl litra 
liop<"k'ss cripple. Then llie im-u went over tlie side 
into tlie losing, uil-oovered water from wliicli mo>t 
of llieiu wort' picked np by destroyers. At sunset 
(below) they got their hist look at their sinking ship. 



FROM THE DECK OF A DESTROYER THREE MEMBERS OF THE CREW TAKE LAST LOOK AT THE "HORNET." ONE OF THE MEN IS TOO OVERCOME TO LOOK 




MEN ABANDON 
SINKING SHIP 



The fipiil histeil just ten minutes. Dnring tliat time 
every gunon \Uv floriiil ke|>l hla/.iii^ But Jap 

l)Iaues fonnd tlieir mark. One dive bomlx-T mmle a 
suiei<le crash on the Signal Bridge; other Jap planes 
fell ilaming out uf the skies. 
It was not until midafternoon that the Iloniet 





1. A bear has a pretty nice life. 
He never works, or pays taxes, or 
worries about the war, or wishes he 
dared drink a second cup of coffee. 




4. For you do work, and pay taxes, 
and worry about the war, and you 
need to relax and sleep soundly. But 
do you. . .or do you belt your system 
with coffee containing caffein? 




2. In the summer time, he wanders 
around, eating whatever it is he 
likes to eat, and when he wants to 
sleep, he sleeps... a long time. 




5. Of course, you love coffee, as 
who does not? But you know you 
should not drink it, for the caffein 
in it does funny things to you. But 
you love coffee so much that you 
can't resist it. 




7. Sanka Coffee has had 97% of its 
sleep-destroying caffein removed, 
without removing any of the deli- 
cious flavor or aroma. And what 
flavor. 

is 



. what aromal Sanka Coffee 
it 



is a blend of fine coffees; 
all coffee. . .nothing but coffee! 



8. Why wait any longer to start en- 
joying this delicious, soul-satis- 
fying coffee? You can drink it and 
still sleep like a bear. Get Sanka 
Coffee with your next ration stub. 
It's easy on your palate and your 
nerves. 




3. If you are kept awake by the 
caffein in coffee, maybe you will 
agree that this is the best part 
about being a bear, just being able 
to go to sleep when you want to. 




6. So you toss and turn far past 
the witching hour. Should you give 
up coffee? Perish the thought! You 
should switch to Sanka Coffee, the 
real coffee that is 97% caf fein- 
f ree . and can ' t keep you awake ! 



SWELL WAT TO MAKE ICED SANKAl Make Sanka fvll strangHi, froei* in 
ice-cube tray. Fill gla» with cuIms and pour on worm naiiiu If* a treat I 



Sanka 
Coffee 



Gel th« now 

All -Purpose griiMl — 
mokes swell coffee 
in any coffee-maker! 



S/eep isn't o luxury, ifs a necessity. 
Drink Sanka and Sleep I 

BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 




Cc: 






PABTZ CmSTilLS 

They control radio and make 
battle communication possible 



All over the world every radio wave broadcast into 
the etlier is first made to vibrate in tune witli a 
tliin piece of quartz sliced from a crystal like one of 
tliose shown above. Such a waferlike piece of <|uartz, 
when fxciled by an electric current, will vibrate stead- 
ily at a rate precisely determined by the thickness 
to which it has been ground. Thus, the frequency or 
vibration rate of a radio transmitter may be perfect- 
ly fixed and then controlled by attuning it to the un- 



wavering oscillations of a quartz crj'stal. This means 
that programs from a particular station will always 
come in at the same point on the receiver dial, never 
intcrferuig with or garbling programs from other sta- 
tions. In war, in the welter of radio messages flashing 
over a tank battle or among a Bight of bombers, it is 
only the channeling effect of quartz crystals on the 
hundreds of transmitters that makes sensible inter- 
communication and coordination of effort possible. 
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Qnartz Crystals (continued) 




CryStll IXiS, used to fix thi> ungle for !«licing {right\ pumllels 
side of the figiu^ made by a lifjfit ishining through quartz. 



CryStll is sliced by diamond saw. Angle betu 

and the crystal's axis controls the efficiency of final wafers. 



llSpeCtiOn determines flawless parts of cr>'stal slice upon 
which the outline of useful wafer is marked for the cutting. 




litres hundred »d forty-two wifers plus a he«p of flawed 

waste {Ipft} were sawed from a ^Ib. cry.stal (/f//, aitovr) in 



laboratory of August Miller at North Bergen, N. J. Quartz 
crj'stals were forme<l l>y molten rock deep in the earth mil- 



lions of yearn ago. U. S. wartime demand has created min- 
ing boom in Bmzil. The U.^. has only poor qimlity quartz. 




Mxlliie {rildfnff U first step in bringing crystal wafers to 
proper thickness for controlling frequency of transmittersL 



Hud Il|ipi0{ on glass plate 6niahea the crj'stars surface to 
within one-millionth of on inch of the desired dimension. 



Finished wifers, ready for installation, liave been ground 
so they will vibrate at rale of 7,000,000 times per second. 
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Including children 
...when they eat 
their milk, too/ 




..Mr 



f~Iave a Victory Garden inside, too! Rosy little boys and girls, 
growing like bean stalks. Part of the trick is plenty of Carnation 
to drink. And lots of milk-rich cooking to eat. 

There are advantages galore, when you cook with pure, whole- 
some Carnation Milk. First, all those valuable milk solids are right 
there in Carnation! It's fine whole milk with nothing removed but 
part of the original water. And irradiation gives extra reinforce- 
ment with "sunshine" vitamin D. 

You get such even distribution of butterfat, using Carnation, 
that things taste lavish with butter — when you haven't used one 
precious speck! Like the White Sauce below — a standby for vege- 
tables . . or to extend meats . . or to dish up leftovers in Ritzy 
style. Not a bit of butter in it, but it certainly tastes rich. 

Rely on milk-rich Carnation dishes for your family's good milk 
nutrition. Dilute half and half when recipes call for ordinary 
milk. Use undiluted — double-rich and oh so smooth — in place of 
cream. No wonder things taste wonderful! No wonder youngsters 
bloom! Send for free recipe book, and blossom forth! 

VEGETABLE CASSEROLE 

Look! Delicious White Sauce 
— without using a hit of /at/ 

1 tbsp. flour 2 cups cooked vegetables 
^•i tsp. salt cup cracker crumbs 

H tsp. pepper Dash of paprika 

I cup Carnation Milk Cooked asparagus 

Make White Sauce as follows. Mix flour and season- 
ings. Stir in 2 tbsju. milk. Blend well. Gradually 
pour in rciit of milk, stirring constantly. Brin(£ to 
boil. Hoil 2 min. Puur Sauce over alternate layers of 
vegetables and cracker crumbs in greased baking 
dish. I'ap with asparagus. Sprinkle with paprika. 
Bake 30 inin. in 350^ K oven. Serves 6. 

FRfCI BIG, tllUSTRATED, 48-PAeE BOOK — "Growing Up 
With Milk." Cram full of menus, hints, and milk-rich reci(H;s 
for all agc-proups! Easy rn conk from and a wonderful help for 
busy people's Victory meals. To get your free copy address Car- 
nation Company, Dept. L-24,MiIwaukee, Wis., or I'oronto, Ont. 





arnation Milk 




"FXOM COXTEIVTKD COWS 



TUNE IN THE CkSttATIOH "CONTENTED 
KOUI" MONDAT EVENINBS, NBC NETWORK. 



Cci 



Report to the Emperor 



'''Sacred One. Son of Heaven. 

"/ report a great change in the temper 
of our American enemies. 



''Our ntthlessness has only made them 
more angry— more aroused. 

"Their soldiers fight with redoubled fury. 

"Their people work harder — and sacrifice more. 




Sublime Majesty, we fighl a determined foe. 
Remind us again that we are unconquerable." 

* * 

Our enemies arc realists. Don't think it doesn't 
bother them to sec us buying war bonds: to 
watch us conserve clothes, food and gasoline. 
Don't think Tokio doesn't know, and curse, 
the new thousands pourmg into industry the 
vast quantities of war material pouring out. 

And even now, Tokio. our slogan is more. 
At The Texas Company that means more of 
the powerful 100-octane gasoline for our planes 
and PT boats . . . more toluene for making 
deadly block-busting TNT and more butadiene 
for synthetic rubber. 

America is a determined foe. Determined to 
be victorious. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF A SKY CHIEF GASOLINES > HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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Quartz Crystals (continued) 
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August Miller . hecks wliinc of master crystal htirird (K-t'p in apjmralns. ( 'ry>tal i-; 
attuned to sulereal movement by clock (upper left) regulated by Naval Observatoiy. 





Crystal produces electricity, as show n "li ili.A, wla-ii (ii-toriiifd by pressure. Tliis is 
converse of ti-iuit-ncy to bend and vibralr uhi-n cicctrk-ity is applied to the crystaL 




Inserted in holder which is shock-and-moisture proof, crystal ts ready to plug into 
tiansmitter socket. Frequency of transmitter may be chonged by changing crystals. 



ME] MIX A HIGHBALL 
WITH mi THAN ONE'wHISKEY? 




1, And why noi? Can you, for example, picture a masterpiece painted with 
but one color? No! I 




2a To achieve perfection . . . the artist 
"multi-blends" many colors with 
great skill. And so it is with Fine Arts 
Whiskey, lis matchless flavor comes 
from the "molfi-blending" of several 
great whiskies. 



3> Ves! Golden-smooth whiskies are 
tenderly blen<leil with oilier deep- 
flavored whiskies . . . then "multi- 
blended" to perfection for rare flavor 
and aroma. And each whiskey is mel- 
lowed for a full 5-ycars! 



»F1NE ! 
ARTS! 



FINE ARTS 
WHISKEY 



THE BLEND OF S'YEAR OLD STRAIBNT WHISKIES 

90 PKOOF 



The straight whiskies in this product are 5-ycars old— 90 proof. 
Distributed solely by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc, New York. 
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IH LOBBY OF CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS SITS CLUB PRESIDENT JOSCFH P. SAVAGE. ON BACK WALL IS HUGE PORTRAIT Or MACARTHUR FLANKED BY TWO FORMER PRESIDENTS 




Chicago group opens headquarters 



While General Douglas MucArthur was busy win- 
iiiiig military victories on the South Pacific front 
last inontli, his admirers were just as busily pcrpet- 
uatini; his fame on the home front. At the Soo in 
Michigan a new lock nas named for him and in Illi- 
nois he was boomed for president in 1944. A Chicago 
club, headed by Lawyer Joseph P. Savage (ahore) 
who held minor legal jobs during Bill Thompson's 
regime, set about organizing a grass-roots draft for 
the General. Although Chicagoans showed onl^* mild 
interest in the movement, the Gallup Poll showed 
that U. S. Republicans ranked MucArthur behind 
Dewey and \Villkic among favored candidates, well 



ahead of liricker, Stassen and others. The Fattcrson- 
McCormick and Hearst newspapers have suggested 
MaciVrthur's candidacy and Colonel RolM-rt R. Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Chicago Trilmne, recent- 
ly said that "if a convention was held now General 
Mac.\rthur would 1)C nominated by acclamation." , 
The only general in U. S. history to run for the 
Presidency during wart ime wa.s George B. McClellan, 
who was defeated by Lincoln in I8(i-1. Mac.\rtliur is 
not likely to follow his example. When informed last 
April that the War De|>artnient prohibited men on 
active duty from seeking or accepting public oHice, 
tlie General said curtly, "Let's get on with the war." 




DiredOfJT in lobby of Chicago office building 
lists loom of newly opened club headquarters. 



At official S|ieillll{ uf M.ieArlhur-for-l'ri'Mcli nt Club nearly 100 people stoinl in linv la 
sign membership cards. Club does not care whether MacArthur wants to be candidate. 



Fla(-drayCll door leads into the spacious, but 
not busy, headquarters for the 1914 campaign. 
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COMTINUCD OM >ACt I« 




THIS IXriDENT HAPPENED WHEN the Allies 
were pounding Rommel's divisions back into 
"Coffin Corner". . . 

The engine of a Warhawk fighter plane, flow n 
by an American pilot, was rippe<l by 20 mm. 
shell fire. Half-blind from leaking oil, the pilot 
refused to bail out. He streaked for home — 
and made it. 

Later, he was reported* to have remarked, 
"I've been thinking about writing to the Packard 
people about the way their engine brought me 
over a mountain and kept me up for 45 minutes 
without any oil in it. But I probably won't get 
around to it." 

It's not necessary for you to thank us. Lieu- 
tenant. A lot of the men and women at Packard 
who helped build that Rolls-Royce engine saw 
the dispatch. And many of them felt that they 
had special rea.sons for being both proud and 
thankful that you came back safely . . . 

Sue Bramble, pictured at the right, for ex- 
ample. 

It's her job to check surface finishes. She is 
one of many inspectors who made sure that 
vital parts of that precision engine you flew 
were finished down to milliontht of an inch . . . 



parts "jeweled" and polished so finely that 
they brought you home even with the precious 
lubricant leaking away. 




Building ongim s like this has nieanl working 
to a degree of accuracy that was undreamed of 
by any automobile manufacturer in peacetime. 
Yet Packard craftsmen are turning out these 
superb Rolls-Royce engines in mass-production 
quantities, by modern mass-production methods. 

Today, Packard -built Rolls-Royce engines 



are going in to twin-engine della villand Mosquito 
bombers. 4-motor Lancaster bombers, and Hur- 
ricane and Warhawk fighters — delivering the 
kind of performance that fighter pilots and 
bomber crews know they can depend on. 

.\nd in the Navy's famed PT boats. Packard 
super-marine engines are more than living up 
to the exacting and time-honored traditions of 
Packard craftsmanship. 

Tomorrow, Packard's wartime lessons in pre- 
cision manufacturing will be.ir fruit in immeasur- 
ably finer peacetime Packard cars. 

Alk rfie Man Wlio Owni Oil 



* From a dispatch by Kenneth Crawford in the newspaper "PM", April 23rd issue 
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Cri jierial 



MacArthur-for-President 



Club (continued) 





PfBSidBnt SlVagC directs "draft MacArthiir" campaign from an executive-size desk. 
In front of him is mnp of Illinois' 25 Congressional districts where club h organizing. 




Oily piid GinplOyfi of dub is Loretta Debney, secretary-receptionist. The moventent 
was slartcd by ten men. Is expected to "spread tii the four corners of the coimtrj'." 




Campaign buttons worn on the lapels of MacArthur adherents are sold in tttation( r\ 
stores. Generul's hend, stamped on brass, is mounted on a pnlrlotic Iricrilor strli>e. 
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. . . THREE 

Wfien Fritz Reiner conducts, you can depend on it— you'll hear music 
to remember! A brilliant musical scholar, a conductor of rare feeling and 
vitalii) — he a\'oids mannerisms— devotes all his energies to bringing you 
the great conceptions of great composers, /"//)' realized. 

He has cxjnducted leading orchestras of Europe and America — and 
now, untler his direction, the Pittsburgh S\niphony has risen to top rank. 
Columbia brings you their hnest performances! Reiner is world-famous as 
a Wagnerian conductor, and his Masterworks recording of excerpts from 
Die Meistcrsiu^cr (x-mx-2i8) is a triumph! MagniHcent, too, is his un- 
surpassed reading of Richard Strauss' Don Quixote (M-M.M-506). He 
brings to it the understanding, compassion, and humor which arc the 



WORDS THAT PROMISE GREAT MUSICI 



essence of the Strauss characterization. With Gregor Piatigorsky as solo 
cellist, this is Strauss as it should be played! 

Like so many great conductors, Fritz Reiner now records exclusively on 
Columbia Masterworks. These records are laminated— pressed in layers — 
with surfaces of highly sensitized, longer-wearing materials. I he Sensitone- 
Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes possible more lifelike tone, and 
amazing freedom from needle noise! 

Hear Fritz Reiner and other great artists . . . Sir Thomas Bcccham, 
Ciuiomar No\ aes, Lily Pons, Charles Kullman, I loward Harlow . . . bril- 
liantly recorded by Columbia. Great music by the world's great artists is 
faithfully yours on CoUtmbia Masterworks Hecordsl 



COLUMBIA AuMiffotU- RECORDS 



COlUMliA RECQKDinO COI'OIAIION M> ASUISiDlAlTOf COtUMUAIftOADCASnNCSrSTEM. INC. 




Guiomar >ovaes, brilliant BrarJIian 
pianist, plays Villa-I^hos* dc>li^lltful 
China noil; Ruf' n„ll; CunUotani Doll 
Cfrom the "Baby's Family"). Tliis re- 
cordinj; brin){s you all the sparkling 
beauty of lu-r (uucb. 17355-D . S .75 



Charlpfi Kullman, tcnnr; Kcrstin 
Thorlwfg, contrulto; \'ienna Pliil. Orch. 
with Walter: .Mahler's Das Lied van tier 
Erdv. Set M-MM-300 . . . S7.50 
Excerpts from Warner's "Lohengrin" 
and "Die Meisteisiiigcr." 9146-M $1.00 



Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
Brondcastinji Symphony : MatDowell's 
Suite J\'o. 2 ("Indian"). Superbly per- 
formed. Set M-MM-373 . . $4.50 
Thrnufih the Lmtkinpi Ctass, Siiir" by 
Taylor. Set .m-mm-350 . . . $4-50 



Lily Pons, brilliant coloratura soprano, 
siiiys Tfiree Opemlie Arias, aeionipa- 
nietl by the Columbia Opera Orchestra 
under Cimara. Set M-MM-505 . S2.75 
Anoi her Pons triumph— the Afo;<if( Arras. 
Superb! Set m-alm-jiS . . . $i.75 



Sir Thomas Beechnm and the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of New 
York: Sibelius' jjreat S\mj>}iony IV«. 7 
in C iMa;or. Set M-MM-524 . . $3.50 
Tchaikovsky's Capriccio Italien, with 
same oichcMia. Set x-Mx-229 . S1.50 



SIGNED, SEALED 



AND 




THE signature of tlie man who signed it, the 
government stamp which seals it and the deli- 
cious flavor in it are all unchanged. But the sup- 
ply of Old Taylor is now limited to stocks laid hy 
before warbegan.We are trying to distribute these 
slocks to provide a continuous if limited supply 
for the war period. If you find your licensed 
dealer temporarily sold out, ask for Old Taylor 
again when he's had a chance to receive more. 



Tlilt whitkay it 
4 yMft old 



cornuoHT i»4j. hationai omiiifis nooucn coarounON. mm roBt m. y. 
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ornc« Of TMr CHitr biSNai. ornctm. 
WAaMXtOToa. 

Au«aat I, 1907. 

OFF 101 uasBAnm. 

Aa A»r«Mutl9al Dlvlalon of this offlaa la haraby aatab- 
llahad, texo afraat thia data. 

Thla divialoB hava charf!9 of all wttara part«lBli« 

t<. n^llltor? Valloonlne, air naohlaaa, and adl klndr»<l subjaeta. 
All d:i<-.a JD -jut-i b« a«r«fully ol«aalfl*d and plana par- 

footad for rjtura toatn an<] azrorliMnta. Tha opara.tlona of 
tl.'.a dlvlalua are atrlotly ooBfllaBttal. and ao InforaatLon 
will t>a P^fty aroapt thrwjth tha Chlaf ?leaftl 

crrioor tha Amy or Ma aut>,orlta4 rapr«#ant*tl»a. 

';a|tt«ln Sharlaa DaF. Chandlar. Slgaal '^orpa, la latetlat 
In oharb** of ii"!* llTlalor, and corporal S4«»rd ^ar4 and Wrat- 
olaoa ?rl«»ta Joaaph B. terr«tt will raport to Gaytala Chuttcr 
,for lu'.j* In *hlB ilTlalon undor Ma l-xiadlata dlraotloa. 



ErlfaJter Canaral* 
Chlaf SIpnal crfloar of tho Armj. 



' First formal correspondence of WHght Brothers wilh War Depart- 
ment was this letter to Secretary of War William H. Taft in 1D05. 



Father of Army Air Forces is Brig. Gen. James 

Allen of the Signal Corps (see order at right). 



Official creation of an Army aeronautical division ivas on Aug. 1, 
1907. Two years and one day later the Army had its first plane. 



m] m mm un t 





The Army Air Forces often date their history from 
Aug. 2, IflOO, wlien they acquired their first air- 
plane. On that day a board of seven officers, includ- 
ing one Navy man. approved the trials of a little 
two-place biplane called the Wright Flyer {see he- 
loic). Actually the Air Corps had been established 
two years ami one day earlier, when Brig. General 
James Allen {above) authorized a Signal Corps aero- 



nautical division of one officer with a command of 
two enlistee! men. This week busy Army airmen 
will briefly note Iwtli of these anniversaries. 

The Army first teste<l a Wright plane al>out a 
year after General Allen's order. During its trials 
the plane crashed, killing Lieut. T. E. Selfridgc, who 
was riding as a passenger witli Orville Wriglit. But 
in a second trial in 1909 the Wright plane fulfilled 



all requirements, sta^nng aloft for an hour and 
twelve minutes and averaging more than 40 m.p.h. 

Many of the Army pilots who learned to fly in 
planes like tlie Wright Flyer have lived througli the 
entire life span of military aviation. One of them, 
General Henry H. Arnold, now commands all of the 
Army Air Forces. For pictures of other Air Corps 
generals in their pioneering days, turn to page 64, 




First test of Wright plane for the Army was in fall of 1908. LlBflt T. E. Selfrldfe ro<le as a passenger with Or\'ille TOI nilUteS liter plane had crashed, killing Selfridge and 
Here the plane is towed to Fort Mycr, Va. parade ground. Wright on Fort Myer flight. Here they prepare for take-off. injuring Wright. A tail guy had fouled one of its propellers. 




I Tests wire riSimf in IMM, agun at Fort Uya. Another Elimiaing bOUd at second trial. Lahm is at left, Lieut. Wrilht pliue IClirillg hangir at Fort Mver. Tr^ls were made 
Army officer, lieut. FVank P. Lahm, was the 6rst passenger. B. D. FouI<na, later Air Corps chief, secood from right. on July 27 and SO. Acceptance by the board came Aug. 2, 
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Air Forces Anniversaries (continued) 




Use SHINOLA WHITE! It's palriofie 
li , practical ... to make shoe ration 
coupons do "double duly"! 

eYour white shoes will be walking more 
1.. yet, old or new, they must last longer, 
loo-for every ration coupon counts! 

Idea: Try creamy-smooth Shinola 
White -made with whitest white pig- 
ment obtainable! It's easy lo put on, but 
bard to rub off. . .works fast, because it 
cleans as it whitens. Ideal for children's 
shoes. And M/*-contains no harsh al- 
kalis to crack or dry the leather! 

In fact, Shinola White's selected oils 
actually help "feed" white shoe leather, 
keep it' supple, longer lasting! For all 
types of while shoes. use 
snowv Shinola White! 



A Product of 
mC U$T FOODS, Inc. 




Igi In thi 
T llai'lM Wnitt 



SHINOIA 





WHEN BRIGHT, HOT SUNLIGHT 
HURTS YOUR EVES • WEAR 
COOL-HAY FOR A COOL 
SURPRISE! 




DONT MAKE THE MISTAKE of ron- 
fusing; Cool-Ray Sun Clast^es with ordinary 
"dark" gla^.<.es. For Cool-Ray Sun Glasses 
do more than protect your eyes against sim* 
pie glare . . . they also protect against 
ullra-violet < sunburn I ray.s and infra-red 
Iheat) rays. Wlien you wear Cool-Ray San 
Classes you get comfortable cool vision, 
even under the strongest sun! Scarce he- 
cause we are supplying the armed forces, 
but some stores still have iheni . . . 81.95 up. 



SUN 
GLASSES 



COOL-RAY 

American ^ Optical 

SOUTHS RIDGE ( ti , , , M.^SSAnRrSETTS 
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COMTINUCD ON fAOt M 



iterial 



SCIENCE WINS VICTORY IN FIGHT ON 
SUMMER MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 



SPEEDING the VS. war effort, science has developed an amazingly effective way to 
fight Athlete's Fcx)t this summer! Surveys show that simietime during each year. 
Athlete's Foot infects 7 out of 10 adults. Spread of the infection is worst during hot 
weather, because the fungi which cause Athlete's Foot thrive best in the presence of 
heat and moisture. Always serious, the disease becomes a real menace this summer 
to the nation's war effort. But now, a new fungicidal powder, Quinsana, is being used 
with sensational .success by Americans on all fighting fronts— on the battle lines and 
on the production front. Daily 2-wa.v use of Quinsana is helping to prevent as well as 
to give quick, effective relief from Athlete's Foot. 





AMAZING RESULTS OF 30-DAY 
TREATMENT WITH QUINSANA 

74% infected before 

,Qna Treatment 




USING BLOW TORCH IN SHOES muid de- 

slroy liarii-tO'kill Athlete's Foot fungi which 
may thrive in shoes &xu\ re-infect feet . . . 
causing a vicious circle of re-infection. You 
can't use a blow torch, but you can use Quin- 
sana in shoes, as well as on feel (sec below) , 
TJnIike liquids and ointments, you can use 
Quinsana in shoes as easily as talcum powder. 



nfecled after 

Quinsana Treatment 



INFECTION DISAPPEAREO in practicaHy all 

cases aniontr thousnnd-* of persons using Quin- 
sana (see chart alM>\f). Quinsana action Ls 
based on new knowledge thai the fungi which 
cause Athlete's Foot cannot live under cer- 
tain alkaline conditions; and may lhri\'C in 
shoes as well as on feet, Quinsana is fungi- 
cidal, bactericidal, non-irritating, absorbent. 




WATCH FOR SYMPTOMS OF ATHLETE'S FOOT... usually peehng and cracks bet ween 
toes, bli.stcrs, itching, soggy skin. Even mild ca.'ies may suddenly l>ecome serious. 
Inflammation may mean ijerm infection; sec physician or cliiroi)odist. 

Because Athlete's Foot may exist and spread almost everywhere, every member of 
the family should use Quinsana as regularly as .soap and water. (Diabetics should be 
doubly sure to use Quinsana daily.) Pharmaceutical Division, The Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J., San Francisco. 
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Patriotic 
Practical 



A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 

FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 



lir Forces Inniirersaries 



(continued) 



It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 

Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave erenj day — and 
men in service must get clean 
sliaves, too. Yet daily shaving often 
causes razor scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider — a rich, sooth- 
ing cream. It's like "vanishing 
cream" — not greasy or sticky. 

SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 

You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and tlie oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flakj' top layer of your 
skin. It enables the razor's sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
j our whiskers close and clean n-ith- 
oul scraping or irritating the skin. 

ESPECIALLY FOR THE I MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 

For men who must shave erery day 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men — Glider is invaluable. 
It eliminates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider lia.s l>een develo]x?<l 
by The J. B. Williams Co., who 
have been making fine sliaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 

SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

If you want to try Glider right 
away, get a regular tube from your 
dealer. If you can wait a few days, 
we'll .send a generous Guest-Size 
lube for a <lime ami any used metal 
tube. It is enough for three weeks 
and is very handy for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely — for wc arc positive that 
(ilidcr will give you more .shaving 
comfort than anything you've use<l. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents and a used tube to The 
.1. B. Williams Co., Dept. CG-09, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
(Camtda: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 




Pimetr jiiiots of Air Forces ndvflnced 

with rist- of airpower. Jjciit. JmiIiid, first 
Army pilot, rose to brigndirr general. 



Gesrsi H. Brett, now ;i lit'ut. grinTnl in 
charge of IT.S. Ciirihltean Defense Com- 
mnml, wns n second Heiitennnt in lOIo. 




LieuL Georfe E. Stratemeyer' (loic) i» 

now Major (leneral Stratemeyer, chief 
of staff for Air Forces* (ieneral Arnold. 



Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, now in com- 
mand of theallie<I Northwe.st African Air 
forces, was a second lieutenant in 1015. 




Lieut. Millard F. Harmon (iDie) is to- 
day lieutennnt general in command of 
all U. S. Army forces in the South Pacific 



Mij. General Ralph Royce, now com- 

m.inding Isl Air Force, was also a .second 
lieutenant before U. S. entered last war. 



Here's a man who saves steel by 
soving blades - ond gets better shaves: 

pli^aT^H.^ ^" "ought 

■ ll). ^;"«<'r tecausa I don't have to 
bear do.n'-get t.lce as oany shaves 
as .ith any other blade." 




"hollow-ground" 
RAZOR BLADES 

4forl0«' 

10f.r25« 

DoiibU or 

p^i m.>rf« Co.N.v. 



SAVE STEEl: Buy PAt Blades -They Lost Longer 



^UR TRADE MARK 





ALSO Gov 

.\iNfrir.i - >Io-l r iiinoii-. N.-inic in Jarketn 

A MASTERPIECE of CRAFTSMANSHIP 

WHITMAN SHOWER-PIIOOF GABAIDINI 
FULL LINED WITH MTlitO tAYON 

OIHCR STYLtS. COLORS and LtNIUCS 
AT LEADING STORES . . . 0« imaiM i 



UOHN RISSMAN & SON 

mnNur ACJVRIRS • CHICAGO 
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please . . . 
weVe got a war to win 





Americans are still the best nourished people on Earth — 
and there's a reason. Our food may be stretched out these days 
to share with the peoples of the United Nations, but thanks 
to new scientific developments in animal feeding, our feathered 
and four-legged armies are being greatly im- 
proved in quality and propagation. 





To tiny yeast cells goes much of the credit for the improved quality of 
America's Meat, because brewer's yeast is the source of the vitamins used 
to fortify feed mixtures. Now, when you eat meat raised on vitamin- 
fortified feeds, you're getting nutrition plus. 

* * * 

Anheuser-Busch is America's biggest supplier of yeast vitamins for 
cattle and poultry feeds. Our large-scale production of natural vita- 
mins is another achievement that resulted from years of research and 
laboratory work in producing the world's most popular beer. 



B u. d. we i s e 1* 



In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, 
Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of; B Complex Vitamins 
Rubber • Aluminum • Munitions • Medicines • Hospital Diets • Baby Foods • Bread 
and Other Bakery Products • Batteries • Paper • Soap and Textiles — to name a few. 

O 1943 

NHEUSER-BUSCH • • • • S 





A I N T 



L O U I 



Finr 18" x 1 J' enlargement of this painting, suitable for framing, will he sent on request u hile tuppi ■ 
taut. Write to our i\ew York address for Lithograph B, enclosing I0< to cover pottage and handliiit; 




Everyone admires a PT man! 

Young mm who arc ncccpted for PT duty 
have good reason to be proud. AVicr has 
so neiv a service u'on such great respect. 
All Anierica hails its performance as of 
the highest and most heroic in the Naiyy. 
The fitness, alertness and enterprise of to- 
day's PT officers and crews make them 
outstanding among the members of our 
country's armed forces. 

BUY WAR BONDS 




CILVRGING full tilt into combat, often 
against treiiioiidoiis odds, the men who 
ride the EIco PTs are modern versions of 
tlie fearless knights of old. 

Their daring and initiative, teamed with 
the terrific sjiced and offensive jjovver of 
their Elco-bred "steeds," have wrought vast 
destmction against the enemy in the Philij)- 
jiines ... at Midway ... in the English 



Channel ... in the Solomons 
Mediterranean. Never in 
naval history have craft so 
midget in size proved so fabu- 
lously mighty in deed. Never 



in tile 



8&0 



have officers and crews more richly deserved 
the praises of a grateful nation. 

New EJro PTs are being speeded to com- 
pletion daily. They afford heroic opportu- 
nities to hundreds more yoinig men whose 
coiu-age and resourcefulness qualify them 
for thrilling, mile-a-niinute PT duty. 

The latest PTs, built through your pur- 
chase of War Bonds, are harder hitting, 
faster, more seavvoi thy, more comfortable 
than ever . . . thanks to further 
■^^B improvements suggested by 
I the Navy Department and by 

i .^ii veterans of the PT service. 



ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 



Copyrisht 1M3. Electric Btwt Co. 



Motor Torpedo Boats 
ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 
Bayonnc, N. J. 



33 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Stthmarines 

NEW LONDON SHIP AXD KNGINK WORKS 

Groton, Conn. 



Electric Motors 

KLKCTHO DV-XAMIC WORKS 
Bavonnt'. N. J. 




BARBARA LUFF'S ROMPERS AND SKIRT MIGHT JUST AS WELL BE WORN BY A TEN-YEAR-OLD OR A MARRIED SISTER. BARBARA. WHC IS 18. WANTS TO BE A CHILD PSYCHOLOGIST 



Time was when one could hazard a guess at a woman's age by tlie kind of clothes 
she wore. Little girls wore rompers, older girls wore .sliorls and young ludies wore 
skirts. This summer, cltiUireii, jjirls and women all dress alike. Mammas and daugh- 
ters of all ages have taken to full peasaiity skirts an<l riitlled pinafores and jumpers 
in gay colored prints and patterns. I'tider them tiiey wear sinne Mirt of pants, not 
of the dainty lingerie variety liut made to he M-en. In these kid clothes the female 
leg Iteeomes notahly conspicuous as women ami girls loll arouiul in tlie sliaile or 
roujihhouse on the lawn. Their free-and-easy display of their legs i.s no more immod- 
e>t tliaii that of an eight-ycar-ohl. The traditional restraints that a skirt ortlinar- 
il\' places upon their movements and their posture are as eonipleteiy removed as 
if they were in swim suits on the beach. As a result of this new freedom the sum- 
mer of iy43 has a decidedly leggy look. For documentation, .see j)ages following. 
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LITTLE GIRLS, BIG GIRLS, OLD GIRLS. ALL WEAR 
THEM AND GIVE THIS SUMMER A VERY "LEGGY" LOOK 




Thr66 t6Chnil|U6S for getting in and out of a ^kirt iire demon* To fSfflOVB It, button or hook at waist unfastened and the UfldfimOlth is a trim one-piece phty suit. This is a l>a.sic out- 
stratcii on tJiis pn^'c. Soino skirt> arv nmrlc like this one. skirt is dropped down over feet or lifted up over the head. fit which can be worn with skirts, pinafores and junipers. 




Oyen-back skirt is something of a novelty. It has two buttons at waistband. Left rear end of 0p6n*fr0llt Shift is the chissic skirt made to wear with one-piece play suits. Skirt buttons 
the skirt overlaps right end by at lea.^it eight inches. Skirt looks closed even when wearer walks. all the way down the front. Girhs frequently wear them with all but two lop buttons open. 
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ADMIRAL SIR MAX RDRION 

AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE WESTERN APPROACHES, HE IS WINNING THE BATTLE OF THE NORTH ATUNTIC 



by RICHARD WILCOX 



It was Aug. 5, 1 91 4 and World War I was but a few hours old. Submerged off 
the waters of the German Naval Base at Heligoland, the British submarine 
moved slowly, her periscope leaving only a faint ripple of wash as it moved 
up the channel and into the harbor itself. Below in the submarine, at the peri- 
scope's eyepiece, Lieut. Commander Max Horton cursed with disappointment. 
He had expected to find half of Germany's Imperial Fleet anchored within 
and there was nothing in the harbor but small patrol craft. "Take her to the 
bottom," he snapped and went into his wardroom and began to deal bridge 
hands to his first lieutenant, Chapman, and his navigating officer. There was 
nothing to do now but wait until something big came in to be torpedoed. 

In the cramped, sweltering quarters of the submarine, the crew settled down, 
relaxed, but wary for the sound of heavy propellers above them. In the ward- 
room, the bridge game was progressing as hotly as it might have in any Lon- 
don club. It was near the end of the first rubber, when a loud, metallic clank- 
ing on the outer surface of the submarine's hull electrified the crew. German 
patrol vessels were sweeping for submarines and one of the sweep wires had 
hooked on E)'j bow. The crew could hear the wire work loose from the bow, 
slither over the jumping wires and then hook onto the periscope standard. If 
the sweep had explosive charges attached to it, £j was doomed. Even if it 
did not, the tugging wire might warn the patrol boats and bring down a 
torrent of depth charges around the submarine lying in the shallow waters 
of the harbor. In the wardroom it was the first lieutenant's play but he sat 
without moving, small beads of sweat gathering on his forehead. Horton's 
cool voice cut into the stillness : 

"Come, come, Chapman, your play." 

Chapman caught himself with a start, threw down his card and the game 
went on. In the following silence, the men in Eg heard the sweep work loose, 
dank slowly over the hull toward the stern. Then all sound died away. Chap- 
man gathered up the last trick and smiled: 

"Sorr)', Horton, but you are down one trick, doubled." 

"I beg your pardon. Chapman," Horton was smiling too. "You revoked 
just when the wire caught on. You forfeit two tricks." 

As the navigator marked down the score, Horton rose to go back to the 
periscope. He smiled again: 

"Bridge, gentlemen, is a game you've simply got to keep your mind on if 
you ever hope to play it well." 

Since 1914, keeping his mind on things 
and doing them well has brought great 
success to Max Horton, now Admiral 
Sir Max Kennedy Horton, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. and His Majesty's Commander in 
Chief of the Western Approaches. It has 
led him up through the ladder of rank 
until today he holds what is probably 
one of the three most important jobs in 
all the Allied navies. As Commander in 
Chief of the Western Approaches he is in 
complete charge of antisubmarine war- 
fare in the North Atlantic beyond 
Canadian waters — the western ap- 
proaches to the United Kingdom. He 
directs every convoy, escort and patrol 
aircraft, pitting his judgment and skill 
against that of Germany's Admiral 
Doenitz, whose wolf packs more than 
once have almost cut the sea-borne ar- 
teries of England. Today, Max Horton 
is winning the long grim duel of the 
North Atlantic. The Allied cause owes 
a great deal to the Admiral's tactics, for 
without a victory in the North Atlantic 
wc could not supply our troops or air 
force in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions and the life of England itself would 
cease under an effective blockade. 

Max Horton knows how to fight sub- 
marines because he is one of the world's 
foremost authorities on their tactical use. 
A submarine skipper in the last war, he 
earned his fame as a daring raider of Gcr- 




Admiral Horton poses against operations room map. Strings show convoy routes, ar- 
rows convoy positions. Encircled "T" under right car shows where U-boat was sunk. 



man naval and merchant shipping. When war broke, lying in the Bight of Heli- 
goland he saw through his periscope the German cruiser He/a steam across his 
bow. Acting with his proverbial quickness, Horton maneuvered to attack and 
sank the cruiser. This was the first German warship sunk by a British subma- 
rine. Shortly afterward he bagged the destroyer S126 off the mouth of the Ems. 

The most famous period of Max Horton's World War I career, and the one 
from which he learned most about the German naval mind, was his cruise in 
the Baltic. Germany's High Seas Fleet was penning the Russian Fleet in the 
eastern part of that sea and the British Navy decided to send in submarines to 
strike at the German Fleet and disrupt its communication lines. Three sub- 
marines were chosen for the dangerous job and two of them (including Hor- 
ton's £j) finally made the passage. The Eg entered the Kattegat on the night 
of Oct. 18, 1915 and %vas immediately spotted by patrol craft which Horton 
finally shook off. He proceeded to his destination, theport of Libau in Latvia, 
then held by the Russians. Arriving there he was somewhat startled to find 
the dock installations destroyed. A Russian officer came out to pilot him in 
and told him that the Russians had abandoned the port. 

"How did you get through the mine field?" he asked with interest and awe. 

"What mine field?" replied Horton. 

"You've just come through the biggest mine field in the Baltic. The Ger- 
mans have been laying it for weeks trying to keep shipping out of this port." 
Horton still sweats when he thinks of that moment. 
In the Baltic, Horton and his Ef became the terror of the German Fleet. He 
torpedoed a German destroyer that sank in three minutes. Once he dived under 
a destroyer screen to come up in the middle of a large convoy. Every gun in 
the force was trained on the surfaced submarine and the water around the E) 
was white with explosions. Coolly, Horton maneuvered the sub around, fired 
a torpedo at a large transport from his stern tube. There was a satisfying ex- 
plosion. But the transport was not sinking fast enough to suit Horton, so, 
getting one of his tubes reloaded, he turned again in the hail of shellfire and fin- 
ished off the transport. Then he dived and eluded the angry screen of destroyers. 

Another time, he came on two German destroyers alongside a collier, while 
two more destroyers and a light cruiser stood by. Calculating his shots, he 
fired his bow and beam tubes simultaneously at the collier and the cruiser. He 
missed the cruiser but hit the collier and a destroyer lying next to her, both of 

which immediately sank. Horton's ex- 
ploits had the Germans in such a state 
of nervousness that they, imagining a 
strong force of British submarines in the 
Baltic, prudently retired to their har- 
bors and lay at anchor. 

In the frigid waters of the northern 
Baltic, Horton learned submarine se- 
crets that the Germans have since put to 
good use. He discovered that a sub- 
marine, traveling on the surface of a 
winter sea, soon became an iceberg. 
This had always hampered operations 
in northern latitudes. Horton found by 
diving into the somewhat warmer water 
below the surface, the submarine would 
thaw out and that air rushing out of the 
main ballast tanks cleared the vents of 
slush. Thus submarines could operate in 
the coldest seas. Using this knowledge, 
he took the Eg along the iron-ore trade 
route from Sweden to Germany. Ships 
along this route, carrying precious high- 
percentage orcfor Germansmelters, were 
fine prizes and Horton took his share of 
them. In 2.4 hours he sank three mer- 
chantmen, giving their crews time to 
abandon the ships before sending torpe- 
does into their hulls. 

When Russia made peace and no Baltic 
bases were left to the British, Horton 
was ordered back to England and his Ef 
had to be scuttled with the rest of the 
British submarines in the Baltic. When 
the war was over, Horton moved up 
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Throiih Iht window in his private office Horton can sec Admiral Horton tnlers vast, concrete- reinforced under- Pj6C6 Of U-b02t sunk by the British destroyer Starlinf^ is presented CO 
operations room. Clock rests in middle of Iceland on map. ground hcad4uarters of Western Approaches in Liverpool. Admiral Horton as a souvenir by two of the Starlings top officers. 



ADMIRAL HORTON (continued) 

rapidly in rank and responsibility in Britain's 
peacetime Navy. His daring and aggressiveness 
stood him in good stead, notably when in com- 
mand of the First Cruiser Squadron, he put into 
Barcelona Harbor in H.M.S. London in July 1936, 
to rescue British, American and other neutrals 
caught in the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War. In an atmosphere taut with trouble, Hor- 
ton's swift decisiveness avoided any incidents, 
though rumors swept England that he had 
narrowly restrained the Italian ships in the 
harbor from opening fire. Actually, by prior 
agreement, he .had arranged with the Italians, 
because of the disturbed condition of the city, 
to dispense with the 17-gun salute to which he 
was entitled. 

In 1940, with Britain again at war. Max Hor- 
ton was appointed Vice Admiral in Command of 
Submarines and his flair for the spectacular was 
seen in the planning of daring Mediterranean 
raids. On the eve of bringing the battleship 
Bismarck to bay, Horton stalked up and down his 
office, wearing an old bathrobe, swearing luridly 
because the Sea Lords would not allow him to 
send submarines in to finish her off. She would 
have been an easy mark for submarines with her 
reduced speed and no protective screen, and 
Morton's argument that she could be best killed 
with torpedoes was finally proved when the 
cruiser Dorsetshirt finished her off with surface 
torpedoes after attempts to sink her by gunfire 
had proved costly. 

In November 1941, Horton was given his 
present post as Commander in Chief, Western 
Approaches. It was a crucial time, for the Allies 
were losing the Battle of the Atlantic. So efficient 
were the organized attacks of U-boat wolf packs 
on convoys, that the Germans boasted they had 
wrested supremacy of the Atlantic away from 
the British and American navies. Now, with the 
Allies committed to maintaining armies in Afri- 
ca, with thoughts of the Second Front looming 
large, it was imperative that the menace of the 
German submarine he met. This was Morton's 
job and he went about it in typical fashion. 
Though a great believer in moving fast and keep- 
ing moving, Horton also believes that move- 
ments should be predicated on knowledge. 
Therefore, for a month after taking the new post, 
he did nothing but think about his problem- 
visiting convoy ports and talking to escort men 
to learn from them exactly what German sub- 
marine techniques were being used. 

Horton faced one of the most ruthlessly effi- 
cient war machines ever forged. The plans for 
Germany's U-boat campaign had been carefully 



laid years before and now, with three years of 
active operations to iron out the kinks in the 
system, it had become almost perfect. All Ger- 
man submarines are controlled from Docnitz's 
headquarters in western Europe, on radio ad- 
vices received from submarines patrolling at sea. 
These reports of weather and the movement of 
Allied convoys are used to dispatch packs of 
submarines to intercept convoys on previously 
discovered courses and bring them under heavy 
attack. With a scarcity of escorts and inadequate 
air patrol, especially in the dead center of the 
North Atlantic, these packs were playing hell 
with convoys. The winter months of last year, 
when raging storms kept aircraft grounded, 
broke up convoys and made the operation of 
escorts difficult, were particularly bad. Said one 
escort captain coming into jxirt after meeting an 
especially large pack at sea: "It would be easier 
to put the stuff in trucks and just drive them 
across the Atlantic on the tops of the sub- 
marines." 

He worked backward 

Facing these problems. Max Horton with his 
submarine experience put himself in DiKnitz's 
position and worked backward. By now, more 
escorts with longer range, greater speed and more 
effective secret antisubmarine weapons were 
coming into the Battle of the Atlantic. At con- 
ferences with captains, Horton improved their 
tactics so that they could fight U-boats even 
more effectively. Knowing the psychology and 
the mind of the submariner, he could forecast 
how German captains might react under specific 
situations, and planned his countcrmcasurcs ac- 
cordingly. For instance, knowing that subma- 
rines usually crash-dive with their rudders over 
so that they svill move immediately from the 
spot where they disappeared makes a tremen- 
dous difference in escorts' planned attack. Such 
tricks are taken into account by British and 
Canadian escort captains who now do all ocean 
trade convoying from North America to the 
United Kingdom. Horton also helped accelerate 
the small-carrier program, getting these small 
floating airfields to sea where they could move 
air cover right along with a convoy. Working 
with the R.A.F.'s Coastal Command, he devel- 
oped the use of the VLR ("Very Long Range") 
patrol plane which can comb the center of the 
Atlantic where U-boats were once safe to surface 
to get a breath of air, take supplies and new 
torpedoes from a freight submarine, or charge 
their batteries. He formed fast, powerful support 
groups— made up of destroyers and small carriers 
that roamed the Atlantic near convoy routes 



where they could be sent to the assistance of 
heavily attacked convoys and their hard-pressed 
escort ships. In a few months after he took over 
the job, his system began to work so well that 
the highly touted spring U-boat campaign was 
effectively thwarted. 

But besides bringing expert knowledge to his 
job, Horton carried that indefinable something 
possessed by all the world's leaders- an ability 
to inspire the men working under him. That has 
not been fostered by any unseemly familiarity on 
his part. Though the men on the tossing ships in 
the North Atlantic refer to him easily as "Max," 
none but his intimate friends would think of per- 
sonally addressing him as anything but "Ad- 
miral Horton." His adventures have given him a 
tradition to which he does not care to add for 
the sheer love of notoriety. In spite of his aloof- 
ness, he is no prig and loves to play jokes that 
teach a lesson. Once, noticing that a guard at the 
entrance to his headquarters had left his rifle 
leaning against the wall while he chatted with a 
friend, Horton picked it up and walked away 
with it. Later the chagrined guard crept into 
his office to retrieve it. He had to crawl on his 
hands and knees under the Admiral's bed to 
find it and from then on never let it out of his 
grasp. 

Because of his ability and complete fairness. 
Max Horton is one of the best-liked commanders 
in any Navy. All that he expects of his subor- 
dinates is that they try to live up to the standards 
he sets. Me does not object to men admitting 
they have made mistakes and keeps a painting of 
the jieriscope view of a German submarine, whose 
sinking he muffed in the last war, prominently 
displayed on the wall of his apartment as a con- 
stant reminder that all men are human. He does 
object to subordinates not admitting their mis- 
takes or trying to procrastinate with him, and 
has an uncanny way of knowing when an ofiicer 
is tr)'ing to fool him. Recently he asked a sub- 
ordinate if he had arranged for a certain type of 
ship's valve to be replaced: 

"Yes sir," answered theofficer, alittleflustered. 

"Have you done it, or arc you going to do it 
as soon as you get outside my cabin? " Horton 
snapped back. 

"That damn fellow can see through a brick 
wall, " muttered the junior as he left, his neck 
flushing a bright crimson. 

Officers do not mind this minor heckling, for 
it is never undeserved. All of them realize that 
he is their superior in experience and knowledge 
as well as in rank. And because they respect him 
theywill takeanyrisks tomerithis approval Al- 
most more coveted than the D. S. O. to British 
escort captains who have successfully fought a 
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When ^ou^ed a hunffiy man,.. 

START UlflTH BR 




. ^TTTnO flavor '^^^^^^ i^rt^ade 

ALL THIS ^»^''_,dyourBa/ceroffe-^^^^.„3, 

-.hed white breaa rnmenf- 

.V. B -he/ps maintain yifan"" ^ 



Now enriched to new high standards, modern white 
bread is set up by the U.S. Government wartime 
nutrition recommendations in one of the "BASIC 
SEVEN" food groups you should eat every day. 

Got a hard-working man-of-the-house to be properly fed? 
Got some lively youngsters to be fed? 

Got a family to keep going "on all six" in spite of rationing, food 
shortages, high costs? 

Take the word of top nutrition authorities and start with bread 
when you plan your meals. 

Two years of work have gone into making modem white bread 
the best bread America ever had. Every loaf contains essen- 
tials that supply food-energy, help promote 
growth, help keep the body running right 

Use it liberally. With meals and 
in countless point-saving dishes. 
Today more than ever, bread is 
basic in keeping America well fed. 
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How long sho-W itHiJ^ 
to soy GOOD-MIGHT? 

Craves a man-untes he s m i ^.„„„af 

/ts {tiquet i^af- stops 
mc/er-arm persj!p/rcft/on ftv3c/a/s 




*BIKE TESTS 

prove Ltii 

more «R«cttve 
a^iut uncle r< 
■nn penpiration 
ixlvr th*n othrr 
deodorant 
cream* iMled. 
Details •fnl 
Upon rcijucdL 




0 SAFELY STOPS under-arm perspiration 1 to 3 
days. No moisture stains on dresses. 

SAFELY STOPS under-arm perspiration odor 
1 to 3 days. 2 i'7 more effective than other 
deodorant creams tested. 

SAVES CLOTHES. Prevents ctothes-stains, 
clothes-rot due to under-arm perspiration. 

^ ANTISEPTIC. Pure. Soothing. Not irritating 
^ to normal skin. Safe to use every day. 

WORKS FAST. Disappears from sight. Not 
^ greasy, not sticky. No need to rinse off. Dab 
on . . . dress . . . dash! 

LOOK FOR THE BLUE> PLAID JAR AT 
TOILET- GOODS COUNTERS. IOC, 39<. PLUS TAX. 

CoprruhC. 1043. brLelintFiok rru.lutU Com.. Ulouatfield, N.J. 

Buy War Bonds ond Stamps ! 

W£ ANnSEPr/C DEODORANT CREAM 





PlSneS of CirriCr converted from mcrchantnun (tof pcturt) attacked eleven L'-boats. 
Bottom pictures show a "sure kill." Note depth bomb in center of bottom picture. 

ADMIRAL HORTON (continued) 

submarine is the small slip of official signal paper bearing the laconic 
WELL DONE, MAX HORTON. 

In November, Horcon will be 60 years old. He bears his responsi- 
bilities as lightly as he docs his years. Today his weather-beaten face 
is relaxed, his step unhurried as he goes about his business in the 
tremendous naval organization under his command. He likes to puff 
a big black cigar and listen to the accounts of escort men who have 
come to report personally to him on recent encounters with U-boats. 
All about him in the Western Approaches headquarters, the vast 
business of beating the U-boat is going on as unobtrusively and pur- 
posefully as Max Horton has personally made it. 

His headquarters, situated in the central control port of Liver- 
pool, would make the theatrical Admiral Doenitz's eyes shine with 
envy. Built of reinforced concrete, it rambles for vast distances un- 
derground and IS replete with secret entrances, pairs of formidable 
guards, gas-proof steel doors in the middle of corridors, sunray 
rooms for male and female personnel, mess rooms, medical and re- 
creation rooms. 

The heart of this labyrinth is a huge underground operations room, 
one wall of which is covered by a map of the Atlantic 8i ft. limg and 
30 ft. wide. This map, representing 4,000,000 square miles of water, 
is Admiral Horton's front doorstep for all of it falls under the head- 
ing of western approaches to the United Kingdom. On this map, con- 
voys are represented by movable arrows with their code names 
written on them. These are moved as positions are rejxirted by the 
Escort Commodore in charge of the convoy, while at the same time 
symbols representing the position of all U-boats reported by surface 
or air reconnaissance are kept up to date. If a convoy begins to run 
into heavy U-boat concentrations, its course can be altered in a few 

CONTIWUED OH >/>Gt TS 
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From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 



Victory won't wait. It needs planes and engines at wartime speed. Dav bv 
day, Fairchild planes and engines are being produced 'just a little faster.' 

When war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of sub-contractors in 
order to compress a month's ordinary production of parts into a day. 
It scoured one town for manufacturing space down to the last garage 
and filling station. The Army-Navy "E" flies over 
this Division today. 

Production shortcuts clip minutes from hours . . . 
and put planes and engines into pilot hands just that 
much sooner. No time to wait for a stretching die 
made of steel. Fairchild makes it of wood, saving 
much time, much steel. A quick-change device cuts 
down the time usually required to re-tool a precision 



"ON THE BEAM" 

" The tlttmin<tnl note vf our common war 
effort is unilv, unilv of our pt-ojilf and 
unity of the L'nilrtI .Xnlions. That is 
the hurt! fm-t which is the spearhead 
of I 'ictary.'' r. li- r\ o i. 

iFrom ttitrr of . 25,'J2ioC.J. /. C. OV.au^A/in] 

Bvy U. S- Wor Bond* and Sfampi 



machine . . . and a highly skilled mechanic is freed to join the pro- 
duction battle at another spot. .\ machine is built that cuts down 
milling time on one part by 500 per cent. Still another machine is 
built which does in 20 minutes work usually requiring many hours. 
And so it goes — a minute clipped here, an hour there. Time-saving 
ideas from Fairrhild employees have helped put 
more than one additional pilot over Rabaul, Tunis, 
Hamburg. 

Paster and faster roll the planes and engines from 
Fairchild production lines. They must roll still faster 
. . . and they shall. For production, as well as per- 
formance, is behind "the touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today." 



Fa 



IRCHILD 



ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 

Rons«r AircfuH Engines Oivilion, Fsrmingdal*. L L • Foirchild Aiicrafr Diwition, hogorttown, Md, . . . fiu(l>ngton, N. C • Durumold Divilion, Nsw York, N. Y. 
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FROM THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA 




WINES true to type, 
faithful in flavor, 
sound of character, 
reasonable in cost... 
America's largest- 
selling wines. 




Roma offers 
a wide choice of 
APPETIZER WINES 
TABLE WINES 
DESSERT WINES 



Before you huy wine 
—buy War Bonds 




TUNE INt The Soma Show. Your Columbia Srotion 
— every Thursdoy nighl. Star» of &lage, screen, 
and radio. See your paper for ilalion and time. 
Roma Wine Compony...Fresno..lodi..HeQld$buro,Ccl. 




HortOn'S Secretlry is pretty Kathleen Hallaran, a third officer in Wrens. She occupies 
lUg lieutenant's oliicc. Horton calls her "the best personal secretary in the world." 

ADMIRAL HORTON (continued) 

seconds or additional surface or air support can be dispatched to help 
it get through. In this room Horton confers with R.A.F. and naval 
officers under his command, taking a personal interest in every mer- 
chantman and escort on the Atlantic. The symbols on the map, cov- 
ering the provinces of five senior (lag officers who serve under Horton, 
probably represent more ships than arc under the command of any 
other naval officer in the world. 

Horton's apartment is in his headtjuarters building, so he is close 
to his work day and night. He is a bachelor, though no woman 
hater and sjieaks with paternal affection of the 13,000 Wrens under 
his command. Many of these, at his suggestion, arc doing complex 
naval jobs formerly given only to men. Horton rises early in his 
apartment, which is filled with mementos of his adventures at sea 
including a cup presented to him for sinking the first German war- 
ship in the last war. He goes immediately to his desk where he 
reads last-minute reports and suggestions from his staff. On these 
reports he scribbles copious marginal notes. His private riling system 
consists of scrawls on the backs of calling cards and scraps of paper 
which he stuffs into his uniform pocket. When something really 
arouses him, the lead in his bl.ack pencil snaps and he reaches for 
a red pencil to continue his comments. If he is intensely excited, the 
red jiencil soon goes the way of the bl.ack and he grabs a blue pencil 
from the tray on his desk. When his officers see blue pcncilings on 
the rc|x>rts he returns to them, they know Max means business. 

Horton disjx:nscs with all useless formality, letting his staff — like 
their fellow officers at sea — wear anything that is comfortable. It 
is not unusual to see a high-ranking member of the Western Ap- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE tt 




Ttl6 BntrSnCB to the headquarters of Western Approaches is constantly under heavy 
guard. Here Horton wears mufti as he leaves building for one of his many golf dates. 



FOR TENDER, 
TIRED, HOT, 
PERSPIRING, 
ODOROUS 
FEET! 




FOR day-long relief, 
dust Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Powder on your feet and 
into shoes and stockinK^. So 
easy, convenient, economical. 
Makes a wurld of difference 
how new oriight shoes feci on 
your feel. Ever so soothing to 
tender, tired, burning, sweaty 
or odorous feet. \i elps protect 

Lou from Athlete's Foot by 
eeping the feet dry. Make a 
daily habit ofu^ing Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Powder and seehowmuch 
foot>happier you'll be! Costs 
but a trifle. At Drug. Shoe. 
Department Stores and Toilet 
Goods Couaters everywhere 




Dr. Schoiis 

FOOT POWDER 



Don't put up with tired, red, 
smartingcyes! EYE-GENE — 
formulated by two leading 
eye specialists — will briag 
you quick, safe relief! 
EYE-OENE soothes ticed, ir- 
ritated eyes in seconds. Washes 
away that red look caused by 
overwork, hie hours, glare, 
or dust al 'ost at once! (Its 
exclusive ingredient makes 
EYE-GENE wonderfully effec- 
tive — quickly!) 
TODAY — especially when 
you work overtime — keep 
LYE-GENE by you. It'll help 
your eyes look and feel bet- 
ter! Stainless. Inexpensive. At 
drug, dep't. and 10^ stores. 

EYE-GENE 

2 DROPS 

CLEAR. SOOTHE 
IN SECONDS! 





1HE NtlUNFIIIMinCI. 



Rni°>'D Fon Bi'ii.ii.i 

Hi<-aii.»o M.^RI.lN BI.ADE.S 
at I' i'opuiiir in thu uriiiol furcea 
— inakeyunr^ la^t luiiifcrl 
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Heres one thing that does/iof 
cause higher prices 



FOR iiiuny reasons, lli*- prices of most things voii 
buy arc higher tolla^ . 

But railroad freight rales are not one of the eauses. 

The fact is, railroail freight rates generally arc not 
higher toilav than before the war. Many are actually 
lower, and the average amount reireived by the rail- 
roads for each ton they haul is the lowest in the past 
([uarter-century. 

At these low rates, the railroads are calletl 
upon to meet the increased operating 
costs due to higher wages and higlu-r 
prices for what they buy. They are also, 
of c«>ursi-, paying increased taxes. 

And we think this further fact is 
im]tortant to know. 

The strain of war is wearing 
out railr(»afl e<|uipuieiit — 
wearing out ears, locomo- 
tives, and the tracks over 
which more than 1!^ 
million tons of freight 
move a mile everv 
minute of the dav and 



Some dav, all this 
will need the sort 



of replacement which is not possible in these days of 
Wiir shortages, it uill take billions of <lollars to 4I0 
that job — just as it took billions to bring the rail- 
roads to llieir ]>resent high ellicieney. 

To do this with railroad money, the railroads must 
therefori! have a chance now to provide for the 
future, so they can keep on furnishing America with 
the finest transportation in the world. 
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3. Ho .„ out armed 



NESTLfi'S MILK PRODUCTS. 



NEW YORK. U. 



DON'T SAY SWEATERS 

soy 



Designed by lEON 




CLASSICS 



IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 

Do things for you and 
give duration service. 

At better stores, about $3.50 and up. 
Write for FREE foshion book. 
TISH-U-KNIT SWEATERS 
1372 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
In Canodo: 303 St. Paul St. W., Montreol 



IT'S SMOOTHER- 
ITS CREAM lER- 





WART/ A/1 E 
MEALS 
J, TASTE 
'^PE LICIOUS! 



in 

ITi ^ 



MILLIONS 
PREFER 
URGESr SELLING 

PREPARED MUSTARD 




ADMIRAL NORTON (conlinued) 

proachcs staff wearing a khaki shirt, trousers and slippers while 
hard at work on the sailing schedules of an important convoy. 
Horton himself likes to work in his office at night in his beloved 
bathrobe. He made his position clear on false formality in the first 
week after taking over the Western Approaches command. An 
Admiralty conference was scheduled and, because of a convoy battle 
at sea, Horton found himself unable to attend it. 

"Shall I make your apologies to the officers, sir?" asked one 
of his assistants. 

There was a dead silence while Horton looked quizzically at his 
questioner. 

"Look here, laddie," he replied, "you've got this wrong. The 
Commander in Chief NEVER apologizes." 

Horton's lunch is preceded by the Hritish naval ofiicer's traditional 
gin-and-lime. He eats lightly, preferring French cooking on whose 
standards he became an expert while on golfing trips on the Con- 
tinent before the war. These trips were half business and half pleasure 
for he always found time to play a few Austrian and German courses 
and in the process "kept an eye on things." He still plays golf daily, 
shooting in the low 8o's, and insists that all his officers get out of 
headquarters for a few hours each day to freshen their outlook. He 
plays the game as though he were at the periscope of a submarine in 
enemy waters — letting nothing ruffle his composure. On the rare 
occasions when he dubs a shot he goes through the same formula, 
walking up to the ball muttering: 

"Come on. Max . . . head down . . . left arm straight . . . and 
hit past your chin." 

Those who know him well say that Horton regards his fight with 
the German submarines as a sort of personal golf match with 
Admiral Doenitz. He has tremendous respect for the whole U-boat 
campaign, for no one has a better background to appreciate its com- 
plexities and past successes. But he, the archetype of all great Eng- 
lish sea captains, considers that Doenitz's handicap is too big for 
him to win in the most desperate of all games. Horton is a bold gam- 
bler, but a considered one, and weighs the risks and the stakes well 
before plunging in. Once he is in, he allows nothing to deviate him 
from his purpose. He has always lived like this and has always won. 
Today, he feels he has won again and even the Germans, now mak- 
ing excuses for the poor performance of their U-boats, seem to agree 
with him. 

When he plays golf he always has a half crown on the game and 
he plays as hard to win it as he used to maneuver to sink a German 
man-of-war. 

"Someday soon," says one of his staff officers, "Max Horton is 
going to get a check for a half crown, signed by Karl Doenitz. Then 
we'll know we've really won the Battle of the Atlantic." 




As 2 golfer, Horton never permits distractions to aliect his competent game. He keeps 
some golf balls on the desk in his private otficc at all times Ow fictun oil page 74). 
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IF YOU'RE MAKING MORE MONEY 



,MTCHO(/r/ 





WE WANT TO WARN YOU, before 
you read this page, that you've 
got to use your head to understand it. 

We also want to warn you that— if 
you don't bother to read it carefully 
enough to understand it— you may 
wake up after this war as poor as a 
church mouse. 

• • • 

This year Americans are going to 
make— minus taxes— 12S billion dol- 
lars. 

But this year, we civilians are not 
going to have 12S billion dollars' 
worth of goods to spend this on. 
We're only going to have 80 billion 
dollars' worth. The rest of our goods 
are being used to fight the war. 



with it— what would happen is what 
happens at an auction where every 
farmer there wants a horse that's up 
for sale. 

If we tried to buy all we wanted, 
we would bid the prices of things up 
and up and up. Instead of paying SIO 
for a dress we're going to pay S13. 
Instead of Vi for a pair of shoes we're 
going to pay S8. 

Despite the jact that there aren't any 
more dresses or shoes or anything else 
than there were before, we're going to be 
suckers and fay a lot more for them. 





Now listen closely: 

The bidding for scarce goods is go- 
ing to raise prices faster than wages. 
Wages just won't keep up. 

So zchat 'ivill people do? 

U. S. workers— whether they're la- 
borers or white-collar workers— will 
ask the boss for more money. Since 



That leaves 45 billion dollars' 
worth of money burning in our jeans. 

Well, we can do 2 things with this 
45 billion dollars. One will make us 
all poor after the war. Tlic other way 
will make us decently prosperous. 

This way ffie 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 

If each of us should take his share 
of this 45 billion dollars (which aver- 
ages approximately $330 per person) 
and hustle out to buy ail be could 




labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. And farmers and business men 
who feel the pinch are going to ask 
more money for their goods. 

Well, the minute these people— that 
means maybe you and plenty of j^our 
friends and neighbors— get this mon- 



ey, they'll begin bidding again for 
those dresses and shoes and other 
stuff. 

And the prices will go stUl higher. 
And the majority of us will be in that 
same old spot again— only worse. 




This is what is known as Inflation. 
And inflation has occurred — to a 
greater or less degree— during every 
war period. And in every case on rec- 
ord the people have been left holding 
the bag! 

Our government is doing a lot of 
things to keep prices down . . . ration- 
ing the scarcest goods, putting ceiling 
prices on things, stabilizing wages, in- 
creasing taxes. But the government 
can't do the a-hole job. So let's see 
what a-e can do about it. 

This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 

If, instead of running out with our 
extra dough, and trying to bid on 
everything in sight, we buy only what 
we absolutely need and do some other 
things that aren't fun, we will come 
out all right. 



If, for instance, we put this money 
into (1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; 
(3) Paying off" old debts; (4) Life In- 
surance; and (5) The Bank, we don't 
bid up the prices of goods at all. And 
if besides doing this we (6) refuse to 
pay more than the ceiling prices; and 
(7) ask no more for what we have to 
sell— no more in wages, no more for 
goods— fwTC« stay where they are now. 

And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we 
die. We have War Bonds that'll make 
the down payment on a new house 
after the war, or help us retire some 
day. And we don't have taxes after 
the war that practically strangle us 
to death. 




Maybe, doing this sounds as if it 
isn't fun. But being shot at up at the 
front isn't fun, cither. You have a 
duty to those soldiers as well as to 
yourself. Yo\x can't let the money that's 
burning a hole in your pocket start 
setting the country on fire. 

* * ★ 

This advertisement, prepared by lha 
War Advertising Council, ii contribufed 
by this magaxine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America. 



KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 



Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
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THEATER 



ENGLISH 



AMERICAN 




.14 




"Junior Miss" ha* ..f Kri^.M i i . ■ I uiry Adams (»!,jnaliiig) isplaynl liy l8-.vear- 

Iri.sli IVggy C'llinilliiis. Otlier> an- Drrck l'ri*ii<l«T^a>l . IVlcr Miller Slrei-t, Jnali White. 



These roles Win- onaclc<l in New Vi)rk I>y John f'nslininn. Ignore Ix>ncrpan, Billy llol- 
iit-ltl untl I'alricia I'eanlttn. Mi>s Cummins is <lti[i]iailiiig Mis.s Lcinergan's hit in the rule. 




It owes its successful season 
to six Broadway importations 



Willi many of ils leading playwrights too prt'- 
iKnipied with rt'alitirs to write for a make- 
believe world, tije London theater owes its cur- 
rent Intom to snb.stantial assistance heing ren- 
dered it by L*. S. dramatists. Six of London's pres- 
ent hits inuilc their <lebuts on Broadway. They 
are Ar^icrtic and Old Lacv, The Man H'An Came U> 
JJiiiner. Watch on the HhinCy J iiiiinr .l/j.v.f. Clandia 
aaid /-f /'.v Face It. Longest run in London is The 
Man ll'hu Came to Dinner, Biggest liit is Arsenic 



and Old Lace, for which seats must l>c reserved a 
month in advance. In London for a I>it of fun Ik*- 
fore the Sicilian invasion, (leneral Montgomery 
went to see , 1 r.ienic and Old Lace and Let'if Face It, 
evoked cnonnoiis ileuiunstration from audience. 

As Moss Hart cunceivc<l him, Sheridan White- 
side, the man who came to tliiiner and 'ilayed to 
grouse, needed his mouth washed with soup. That 
lie would one day emerge as a goodwill ambas- 
sador did not seem possible. But such is the ca.se. 



AMERICAN 




"Lst'S FSCB It" has Comic Hnhl)y Howes (ok soldiers* shoiddern) playing Danny Kayc's mlc 
in Lc.iiili.n. .MthfMigh typiejilly .\nieriean, this show appeals to the Hrili^h sen>e of humor. 



Danny Kaye (/mm/ on /n'^rar) was star of original New York eompany. Mary Jane Wabli 
i> I he gil l- I-imiioners arc now humming Cole I'orter's EverythinQ I Ijyve from tlii> sliow. 
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Anothe r /\f£l/l/ 
has been Added ! 

C2f)f)4 *ihne^" Now Protects 
Old Gold Freshness 



m X 



BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
NOW! 



Apple "Honey" is a new moistening agent 
w liich replaces glycerine, now needed for 
vital war materials. Its purpose? To protect 
the natural moisture in tobaccos. Without 
a moistening agent, tobaccos lose their 
moist, pliable quality, which means fresh- 
ness. They become dry. App/e "Honey" helps 
seal in this precious moisture. 

This new moistening agent is a mellow, 
golden, honey-like syrup— from fresh, pure 
apple juice. It's so much like honey, we 



named it Apple "Honey." Sprayed on our 
choice Old Gold tobacc'os, Apple ''Honey" 
penetrates every fragrant, flavorful shred, 
helps keep them moist, pliable and FRESH 
on their way to you. Apple "Honey" is taste- 
less. Therefore it does not change the taste 
of Old Golds. In many ways, we think it 
superior to glycerine. 

Thousands have switched to Old Golds 
since we started using Apple "Honey." Join 
the crowd! Get Old Golds today. 




*Neu> moistening agent developed by the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the V. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We call it Apple "Honey." 



SAME FINE TOBACCOS, INCLUDING LATAKIA 



En/oy Sammy Kaye's Band 
and Guests! 

WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 
CBS NETWORK 
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Buqaboo 





Be prepared! Keep Squirt 
on hand ... it quenches 
thirst and how! Made 
from orchard-ripe 
grapefruit, Squirt's a 
sensation. Try it! 

B/GGEST SEIUNG 

GRAPEFRUIT DRINK 

;n the world 

•i TraMtoft ft 1W Cl I j . C««|rigM IMJ I(m l^MH riM"» 

p BY BiCYCLE- 
^OU CAN ALWAYS GO 




A bicycle is always mighty useful, par- 
ticularly in these war days. You have to 
think twice before you use your car. 
Your bicycle is always ready to go. 
Under the modified rationing regula- 
tions, almost anyone can obtain a bi- 
cycle. Sec your dealer today! He will 
gladly explain latest rationing rules, 
and help you correctly file your appli- 
cation. The Westfield Manufacturmg 
Company, Westfield, Massachusetts. 



SINCE 1S77 
IfCflABAV FIRST 



London Theater 



ENGLISH 



(continued) 



AMERICAN 




"The Min Who Cime to Dinner" Ims Robert IMurley.Coral Browne, £<lie 
Martin. In New York, Monty Woolley, Edith Atwaler, Ruth Vivian did it. 




"Watch on the Rhine" is played l>y Anton Walbrook and Diana Wynyard 
in I.ondon. Piiiil l.tika.snnd Mady Chri.stians had these roles in New York. 




"CllUdil" has had over 300 London performances. Pamela Brown, Hugh 
Sinclair enact parts handled by Dorothy McGuire, Donald Cook in U.S. 




"ArjenlC and Old lace" has P-dmund Wllard as KarloS-like Jonathan 
Brewster. Boris Karlotf himself played part in the New York production. 




End all pests the easy way. 

Use this pleasant Insect spray. 
Piney, potent— stainless, too— 

Ask today for 8ug-a-bool 



luf-i-bM tir fftctUs minimi m ri|«lrr 
incnts ot U. S Oept si Commerti t»r 
an AA Gride insfct tptiy. 




Buy at Leading 

Stores and 
Mobiloil Dealers 



OT«R BUG.A-BOO PROOUOJ; 

vaporizers included. 
Bua-a-boo Victory Gorden 

Kills or controls prac- 
tically all garden pcsU^ j^^ 

frtri8";au::roTe..ecuve 



Bug-a-boo 

PRODUCTS 

BY SOCONY-VAC U U M 
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In an ancient churchyard at Woodbridge, N. J. they browse among the dead 



The ToiiihstoncHi>niiil.s urt- a whiinsically lit led or^iitti 
zaiioii with ji s('ri<iiis ptirixtsi'. MrmlMTs (if the (i<'nc- 
alii^iral S(K*icly of Now Jersey, tlu-y assfinhU- on siiin- 
riUT hnli<iays fi)r Held trips t4><»l(l buryiiiji jjnmiuls wlicrr 
they collert gei u'u I ti^iea I (hita from pravest(nie iiiscrip- 
lioiis. Ill -l\ years they liuve e(t)>ie4l ami ear<l-in<le\eil 
material 'i(l(».OtKt oeenpants of stuiM- 4.jO New Jersry 
eeiiieleries. Their eventual jioul is the (loeiiineiitatidii of 
all New Jersey tdinlisloiies. From thisreseareh they hop<- 
to eoiii|>ile a master ealahj^. iiule\e<l hy family name, 
whieh any interested progeny can (-(msiih to fin<l out 
when an<l wlii re a certain forehear <Iie(l au<l is hurieil. 

The First rresl>ylcrian diurcliyanl at Woodhrid^e. 
N. J., where the Houn<l> fornalhered last month. pro\ cd 
to Ik' a rich liunting j^round. Tliere. after hiucliiu^ un- 



< eremouiously amon^ llie tom)>stones. lliev v\ ent to u ork 
in pairs with trowels (to extricate nnirkers wliich had 
fallen over and heen <'<>vercd with earllit. pumi<-c (li) 
hrinp out the lettering; on weathered ste>nesl. and mirrors 
(to reflect snnlijiht on a shaded inscription). Majority 
of the Hounds (not counting children who came along 
for llie picnic) are well over <iO. Most are retired hank- 
er>. lawyers and husinessmcn wlto have taken upgencal- 
ogy as a ln>lil>y. Chairman of the important (iravestone 
Iteconis Committee is Itussell Uaukiu. wlio wntte llie 
Iltnitiiiy Sniitj of tlif Totnli.-<tfinf Uoumi.-i. Sample verse: 

Some him litis jmints their .imnttxes 

.\t ereri/ jnut.^'nifj hrec.c: 

I's fuinml.t .tfirl.'M our noses 

III others if a III U If frees. 




Death's-heads Miri,, IN. -Ill h,ai,;. t..iiii.-h,h.-, iin iin.-^n- 

iiiL' I III' \ iMi nf Tlioni;i>« moinnlield'sdciitli, 174S. is<)Unk in 
I In- ^rttuinl ( iil»irr) l>ul Huuiuis uacovcrud il (no/c trourl >. 




Equipped with tools ..t tiuir itv.K-iition and iKi-onipaiiied liy llicir families, llnunds take over wa^ set lied in IU(>S \ ty a ettterie of ..ii>s;tListieil New Kiif;tiiader>. Kiiuuly uaiiics, including those 
the eeiueU iy til" \\ nodlirid^e IVe>Iiyteriati Chureli {iifMtir I. eliarlered iti I7.i(i. 'I'he cunnnunity of velenms of I he Hevohition and iither wars, can lie traix'd fnini I7tli Cenlnry lo present day. 
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Hind-carved sandstone marks tlie t-nu c (,f Kxpcra.icc M.xircs. 
IiLscriptiun mul.s: "This Worlds n Bubble a mere Shew, But the 
Jjcxl World to whicli we go Uulb Joys Eternal and Siuccre ..." 




Jo:vAntA.vpnErM » v 
he w«ji,a lan!ii 

' in fhf 



Here lies "Jack, » i-olourd man »lio bclongi'd tu Juilalhaii 
Freemjiii." HoiioreiJ in death b.v in.-icription, . . u faitli- 
rul servaul," Jack died iu 18t5 "in the 4 j vt-ar nf his at;e." 




Missionaries' children «re laid .side by side. Euphemia Hellen 
{left) died wlien she was a year oM, eight months after mother 
was Imried in Shaugliai. Her l>r«lher (right) Yived to Ijc iJ|2- 




Pumice is applied l i\ .\nne Rankin to inscription worn by time and weather. Itubbing whit- 
ens headsttme, leaving the lettering dark and legible. Alexander Tout stands by to take notes. 




Oldest stone discovered by Ilounds is marked ont.v with cr.vptic letters and a date: "K F BF 
i4 — It>90. "J^'ause or it^ size and simplicity, genealogists thought it probably a child's grave. 



Focusing sunlielit with a mirror brings out inscription on tnnil) of Mary ("iuiiIk*!!, "first born 
child in Woo*l^riM^<>," a lio Hied in 1785. Oliver Drake (abore) is one<tf younger Iiuumls(3I). 




ReSSSembling pieces of markers is an intricate jolt. Charles Gardner, a retircil hanker of Ma- 
plewood, and Ltiuis L. Bhiuveit {irith hat), an East Orauge toolinaker, picked a tough project. 
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S/'c'W/f'j/o/ie ^y^efiff/i (continued) 




A /M/SMKE WAT 
NEEDS E/?AS(/VG/ 

l6ng-+<rr\t, trcxs\nq 

Jo\3 . Ty pi rm'.^-^oikes 

Ccxn "too u +Wc 

■jn'^ K3.ndy.T(^t u.5t 
of KniTfclat, 

\ocklr\Q -^or olpv 

a.\ujo.vs 
clV hand On ■VV\t end 
of yOu-r pt^cH .SfTdli 
blotif'tViiA Wr\*ftci&£, 
€cu,Uy> c\ear\Vy 
eraser AW smo-lUi'V 

plottd ^ypvno miiVte. 
ViVitA voa cittrt you-r 

ttostts , you-Vt ujt\l on 
"Hns. ujay a ma^t^ 
cfficifcivt o^\C£. 

/4 Aw<? Americiin Pencil 
u ith a fine American name. 

TICONDEROGA 

j JoMph Dixon Crucibla Co.. Depl.43-J8. JmeyOty. N.J. 
M C«iMidi«B Plawt : DUoii PwtH Co . L td.. Newwailot. Out 




The Rum Connoisseur contains over 100 tettt<l, 
drink and food r^ipes. Send for youf Free 
copy. Ronrlco CorDOration, Dept. I A' Miami, 
Florida. Ronr.co Rym 86, 90 and 151 Proof. 




Re*. Warren P. Coon, ilulcfiitigithle Houiul iiiid trustee of the Oencjilugical Society, 
is pastor of First Methodist Cliurrh of West Orange. He was World War I chaplain. 




A new Hound is Mrs. Frank \ leit iif rrt'iituii \ulnirt I, \\ iio in>tnn't('ii on her tuaid- 
eii junket !>}• Isaac M. Philhower, a banker retimi since 1914, who Uvea in Cranford. 




Genill president of Genealogical Society is Samuel Copp Worthen, retired lawj'er 
of East Orange, who has served as leader for 18 years. At 72 he is a zealous Hound. 



CQMTiNurn OM p«cr 
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THE REASON FOR A NUT 



• There's only one reason for a nut. 

That is to hold things together. 

To make a nut that does this isn't as 
simple as it sounds. 

But here is a nut that goes on and 
locks — all by itself — wherever you 
want it. 

It holds tight in spite of vibration, 
stress or strain. 

It can be taken off when necessary — 
then goes right back on and locks 
again. 

It's the Elastic Stop Nut. 

The secret is the elastic red collar in 
the top. This hugs the bolt — keeps 



Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, union, new jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 



nut and bolt threads tight together 
and stops all shimmy and axial play. 

That makes the nut stay put. 

The Elastic Stop Nut is not a new in- 
vention. We've made them for years. 

And of the billions in use, we've never 
heard of one that has failed to do its 
job better than any other similar fas- 
tening. 

EIASTIC STOP HUTS 

£ock,fist to moAe t/Uays last 



Radio sets wilt lost longer, keep a 
truer tortm, with ffoi'ic Stop Nitts 
holding importont loiienlngs firm 
ond tight. 







no/ Joot«n, fall off, get tott m deep 
grots. Eloific Stop Nuts itoy put. 
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JILTS GRAY HAIR! 

Marries Old Flame! 

(And Bven he admita he'd never know 
ahe uses Ctairot on her hair J) 

How many women puii nitM>t an o!il sweet- 
heart on ilie si reel and bo rfconinued — 

:iftt>r fifU*en yeans? Miss W 

wouldn't have Ix'lievorl it could happen 
to her, but it did! A hjokin the mirror told 
her why — she had been nionsihle al>out her 
gray liair — had it eoncealed willi a t'lairol 
treatment. Kvery trace of gray had dis- 
appeared; she really looked like a girl 
again! Then eanio the chance meeting — a 
luncheon dale — a 
few dinners — and 
a quick proposal. 
Happily married, 
s h e thanks 
Clairol for ro- 
awakening an 
old romance. 
And oven 
her husband y 
admits he'd ^ 
never know ^ 
she uses it! 

st''"^!. Tic oi X.wne 



^OJil/f^^one ^^ffftf^i (continued) 




T GO 

..-o»l»P J- lo"^ , lot » "ft 



Buy still ||0|{^{| tear bonds 



Blessed Relief 

from 

TIRED EYES 

MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 

lYIS OVIRWOtKID? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start toclcanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 




QUICK RIUiFI Murine's 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands— let it help you, too. 

EVES 

SOOTHES . REFRESHES 

* tovw in America— fi/y loodi and inntpt A 





Graveyard mosquitoes atluckcd un-.slacked meml.cr.s of tla- party. Mrs.John A.licuf 
West Orange forehandcdiy applie.'f citroiiella. No Ifound, she came along for fun. 




Isaac PhiltlOWer, trea.surer of (ienealogical Society, lunchc^i while seated on a tomb- 
stone. He lias disC4»vcre<l graves of his New Jersey anccstor.s on tours with Hounds. 




kis* I, 



Pastor Coon's hat nnd coat are draped on a tombstone of sandstone variety. Alto- 
gether Hounds added more than 1,100 tn&criptiuas to their records on day's oullng. 




\ OF YOUR 



The Whiircmore name has been a guarantee of fin- 
est quality for 103 years. Today, while huge quaniili« 
of Whittemore shoe drettings are going to I he armed 
force*, we arc alM> making the largest possible amount 
of polishes and dressings for civilian uie And now. 
as always. Whittemorc's highest quality standards are 
being rigidly maintained. 



SHOl 
DRISSWES ' 



CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





STROP 



AND GO SMOOTHLY 



with ENDERS SPEO) SHAVER 

XTilli an Kiiders Sp^ed Shaver — ^ 
you ilon't have to worry aliuut ' 
hiade ficarcity. Yt>u can buy the 
new Kndern Strop nut (it and make 
every doiihle-thick Kndere hlaile 
do ilie work of a doxcn nrdiiiury 
hlaih-N. Here >i>iir ehaiife to 
really saiv steel and pet "new 
blade" f>niiM>lhneft!t every fthave. 
Get uii KnderA Speed Shaver at 
yiiiir ilrii)e^tnre. 

Send SI for Kndem Spet-tal 
Slrupper — *'an lie iiMed only ott 
Enders Speed ilUdes. iNoCO.D. 

ENDERS SP££D SHAVER 

imiiiii aims iiuu cnr.. Dm. t. trsnc. cokk. 
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Digest of a Story in 
Airt'ieu- Magazine 



THE haunting cry of "too little, too 
late" which tragically prefaced the 
fall of Greece, Norway, Singapore, 
Java and many another Axis victim was 
never heard in the Battle for the Solomons 
where an intrepid group of American air- 
men flying xmarmcd transports maintained 
an uninterrupted stream of supplies into 
Guadalcanal despite the weather and the 
Japanese. 

The job done by these Marine and 
Army fliers and their Douglas C-47 Sky- 
trains in the battle for the Southeastern 
Solomons is without parallel in the short 
history of the Pacific War. 

Flying day and night against the filthi- 
est weather the South Pacific could throw 
at them and over uncharted routes, these 
men and planes maintained clockwork 
schedules over thousands of miles of the 
Pacific, bringing desperately needed gas- 
oline, ammunition, bombs and supplies to 
American outposts which many times 
were cut off from their sources of supply 
except for the C-47s which constituted 
their only transportation link with the 
rear. 




The Skytrains and their crews chiselled 
a permanent niche in the hall of fame dur- 
ing those early hectic days in the Solo- 
mons when the Marine garrisons at Tu- 
lagi, Gavutu, Tanambogo and Guadalcanal 
seemed to be occupying American-held 
islands in the middle of a Japanese-domi- 
nated ocean. 

It isn't an exaggeration to say that had 
these men and their transports failed us, 
or had the Japanese been able to close 
off the continuous flow of aerial freight 
being flown into Henderson Field, the 
battle for the Solomons might easily 
have ended in defeat for the United Na- 
tions. 

During those trying weeks in Septem- 
ber and October when the Imperial might 
of Japan was being hurled against the 
Marines on Guadalcanal, it was the rule 
rather than the exception that the war 
materials flown into Henderson Field 
daily by the C-47s would be expended on 
the enemy within 24 hours after they had 
been unloaded. 




The importance of combat air trans- 
port was not wholly appreciated until 
Japan attacked us on December 7, when 
suddenly we were confronted with the 
problem of supplementing our meager 
merchant marine facilities with aerial 
freight and passenger service in order to 
meet the emergency of war. 

Based on newly-acquired island bases 
in the South Pacific, the majority of the 
C-47s were handed over to Marine Corps 
aviation authorities who organized the 



by ROBERT C. miLER 

Vnitet/ Press Corrcs.'omletit Rohtrt C. MilUr was 
otie of the first to laud at Gitadal canal and stayed 
to the etid of the campaign. Major General Van- 
dergrift paid him this tribute: "Robert C. Miller is 
a good Marine" and Admiral Simitz commended 
him for accuracy. The Sational Headliner's Club 
gat e Milter an honor award for "best foreign re- 
porting" during 1942. 

NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 




South Pacific Combat Air Transport Ser- 
vice which was to later gain world-wide 
fame under the name of SCAT. Its com- 
mander was Colonel William Wallace, 
USMC. 

Flying continually with overloads, the 
planes supplied newly-constructed bases 
with repair parts and emergency equip- 
ment transported across the Pacific by 
the Air Ferry Command and then shut- 
tled to outlying bases. Take-offs and 
landings were made from cleared strips 
of land that were poor excuses for an 
airport even at the best. 

The C-47s linked Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Caledonia, Espiritu Sano, Ef- 
ate and other Pacific installations within 
a few weeks after the service was inaugu- 
rated, but their real test did not come 
until the Japanese threw everything they 
had at the Marines on Guadalcanal. 

From the early morning of August 9, 
when the cruisers Canberra, Astoria, 
Quincy, and Vincennes were sunk in a 
night battle by the Japanese off Savo 
Island until the night of October 15 when 
American Naval forces regained control 
of the waters surrounding the Solomons, 
the Nipponese dominated the Pacific in 
and about the Southeastern Solomons. 
Even from October 15 until close to the 
end of the year it was the C-47s which 
rushed in sorely needed ammunition and 
materials which had been exhausted in 
throwing back some new enemy attack. 



It must have been the prayers of those 
thousands on Guadalcanal that brought 
the cargo planes through safely in those 
hazardous days, for the destruction of 
even one Skytrain and its valuable cargo 
would have grounded a large part of our 
fighter and dive bomber forces, so narrow 
was the margin we were operating on. 




But it was during the first few weeks 
when the Marine defenders of Guadal- 
canal were under virtual siege by the 
enemy that the C-47s won their spurs. 

Three of the most precious commodi- 
ties on Guadalcanal were gasoline, bombs 
and incendiary machinegun ammunition. 
Without these Major John L. Smith's 
famed Marine Fighting Squadron 23 
would never have been able to make its 
fabulous record against the Japanese Ze- 
ros and Mitsubishis which raided our 
beachheads with alarm clock regularity 
day after day; nor could Lieut. Colonel 
Richard Mangrum's SBDs have parried 
the day and night naval attacks of the 
enemy by flying down the stacks of the 
Japanese task forces bringing reinforce- 
ments from Truk and Rabaul and send- 
ing them home battered and flaming from 
the bombs flown into Henderson field. 

The beleaguered Marines were depend- 
ent upon their aviators to fight off the 
aerial and naval attacks while they throt- 
tled the repeated Japanese infantry as- 
saults, and these aviators were forced to 
rely almost solely upon the C-478 for 
their fuel and ammunition. 




Marine Majors T>. M. Gullotte of La 
Jolla, Calif., and Robert B. Bell, of Da- 
rien, Conn., both former airline pilots, 
were two of the pioneers flying the Guad- 
alcanal run. Planes were so scarce and 
their services so necessary at that time 
that none of the C-47 crews got more 
than a few hours sleep a week on the 
ground or rolled up in a blanket amongst 
the barrels of aviation gasoline and am- 
munition boxes during flights. 

The physical beating of the run was 
absorbed equally by the men and the 
equipment. Motors were run hundreds 
of hours past their overhaul periods, and 
little more than cursory inspections were 
possible between flights by the over- 
worked maintenance crews who made 
temporary repairs that would have to last 
weeks before worn and ruptured parts 
could be replaced; baling wire was an 
essential part of every repair man's kit. 

Schedules were changed daily to fool 
the Japanese coast watchers who would 
radio the positions of the C-47s to their 
fighter pilots. For a long time the C-47s 
played a desperate game of hide and 
seek with the Zeros which hid high in 
the sky waiting to pounce on the fat 
transports as they ducked from cloud to 
cloud or hedge hopped the waves while 
flying in another **hot'* cargo, or bring- 
ing out a load of wounded. 

It was impossible to make a run into 
Guadalcanal without being shot at; if the 



crews outsmarted the enemy's fighters, 
there were always the snipers and ma- 
chinegunners hiding in the jungle close 
to the approaches to Henderson Field. 

Although carriers of death and de- 
struction on their flights to Guadalcanal, 
the Skytrains served as hospital planes on 
their return runs, bringing out thousands 
of severely wounded men in need of 
emergency treatment unavailable at the 
front. 

The idiocy of war was never more 
conspicuous than at Henderson Field 
when the C-47s arrived; their cargoes of 
bombs, torpedoes, shells and other in- 
genious implements of suffering and 
death were carefully unloaded while pa- 
tiently waiting nearby were the ambu- 
lances with the sick and wounded whose 
lives and futures depended upon these 
mercy planes which a few moments be- 
fore had served as aides to Death. As 
quickly as one ship was cleared of its 
freight, the stretchers would be tenderly 
placed aboard, probably on the exact spot 
where a 500-pound bomb had ridden a 
few minutes before. 

Typical of the assignments given the 
C-47s was an order radioed a rear base 
in October. A large Japanese task force 
had been attacked successfully by Amer- 
ican dive bombers, torpedo bombers and 
motor torpedo boats which had destroyed 
or damaged several units of the enemy's 
fleet. But after 24 hours of continuous at- 
tacks, the planes and PT boats had used 
all but one of their torpedoes on the 
Japanese. The nearest supply of tin fish 
was more than a thousand miles away, 
yet a few minutes after sunrise the next 




day a whole fleet of C-47s landed at Hen- 
derson Field, their fuselages bulging with 
torpedoes. Armed with this new supply, 
the planes and boats were able to con- 
tinue their attacks and throw back one of 
Japan's most determined counter attacks. 

And when the next piece of Japanese 
territory is recaptured by the United Na- 
tions on their march to Tokio, SCAT and 
the C-47s will be right in the thick of it 
again, flying replacements for exhausted 
supplies, evacuating the wounded and 
sick, answering emergency appeals and 
flying through combat areas in the only 
"unarmed fighter planes in the world." 



^ , . , ''Guadalcanal 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 



FOR WHOM THE BELLE TOLLS 

Sirs: 

This pictun* of ii fnnd emhrnrp was token in Cleveland, 
Oliif), where ( aptrtin Uohprt K. Mdrpin. pilot of the famcfl 



Memphis Deltc^ received a surprise visit from Miss Marga- 
tet Polk, his real-life Memphis belle. It was she for whom 
the ship thai made i't homhing raids over (iermuny was 
namerl. While Margaret is mukinf; plans for a i5cpteml>er 
wedding, Cuptuin Morgan is on his "2tith mission." lie and 



the crew of his plane are making a country-wide tour of 
industry to help American workers feel their participation 

in (he war. , „ 

CUr.U.„,, Prc^ J.aTHOM.'VS 
Cleveland, Ohio 




CON'TRIlirTIONS; .Minimum ra(o» for ail rislits. iiuImUfis 
teaale nml reiiJto: S'i por p!ii>toKr;ii>li. ,-\m;it(^iir pluili>gr,'vplieri!i ;ue 
wclintito ■j.s cuiiUiljutiiis but [iifir wtirk iimst (vimpptc witli pnift-a- 
siuiuld on UD (N|uul biiBia uikI will l>c judi;i»l (ami p:ti<lfor) aasuch. 



lliifl/)li<-ite*i fontribiitioiis liowever, whether prnfeaainniil or am- 
attMir, will t>e lu'illier ackiutwlcdeeil in>r rctiirrit>I unless iktuhi- 
mtiip<l hy icleniuitc pi>8ta<;i\ put-Viiig nud dircclitma. LIFE will not 
Dv rcspuiiaiblc forEaTu liuiulliiig ul »;tnic cither in its uinceuriii 



trnnsit. Paviupiit will be uuide only on iippmval ami pnbliratintt. 
AiMreia all correspoii'lerice nlH.nt ronlrilmtiinis lo ( )N'l'lt liur- 
rUtSS KUrnUt, MFK .MaKazinc. TIMt; i UFE Buililing. 
Kotkcfellci t'enler, New WtrW UO. N, Y. 
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Harvest Time, lg4^ 



t 



America makes llic best of everything! 

Americans are making the best use ol llicir wcc-k-fiids ar)d vacations hy 
helping liring in the crops. And many are making the best use of 
Sclienlev Roval Reserve by saving it forsjiecial occasions. All Schenle) 
distilleries are prodiieing vital alcohol for «ar purposes exclusively. 
Before Anything f/se. Buy War Bonds 

St-hentcy iio)-al HcservCt 00% Grain Neutral SpiriU. Blended if'hiikvy, SO Vroof. Schenlcy Distillers Corporation, New York City 



SCHENLEY 

ROYAL RESERVE 



BLENDED WHISKEY 




Cci 





ord comes back again and again from those who have been at 
far-flung fronts that next to wi\ es, sweethearts and letters from 
home among the things our fighting men mention most is 
Coca-Cola . . . Coke. 

Is it hard to realize how this famous soft drink could 
meiin so much to so many? Remembrance of its 
taste and refreshment sailed with them. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola was their associate on bright, happy 
occasions. Part of their growing up ... a pleasant thing to 
remember and look forward to. A reminder of home ways. 

Even so far away from home, each time they enjoy it, they realize 
that the only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, itself. 



A 1 1 1) () 11 h war has 
ch.mged aiij Jisruptcd so 
muiiy things in their Uves, 
our flighting forces over- 
sc.u; are so often delighted 
to find in far-olf places an 
old familiar friend . . . 
Cocii-Cola . . . being bot- 
tled in Allied Nations all 
over the globe, just as it 
is at home. 



When you write to the Niys in Service, try to 
limit yo*ir letters only to those close to you by 
family or friendship. Remember, Uncle Sam 
wants the boys to hc.tr from home, Inrt pre- 
ferably from those nearest and dearest to them. 



COPYBIGHT 1943, THE COCA COU COMPANY 




The best 
is always 

the better buy! 

,7 



